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c7Vieet Our Contest Winners! 





Sibyl Johnston 


Exponent II is pleased to announce the win- 
ners of its Lula Greene Richards Personal Essay 
Contest. We appreciate the efforts of our 
judges--Elouise Bell, a professor of English 
at BYU; Mary Bradford, editor of Dialogue: A 
Journal of Mormon Thought; and Laurel Ulrich, 
Ph.D candidate in history at the University 
of New Hampshire at Durham--in making a diffi- 
cult decision in selecting the winners of this 
contest. Rather than giving the sesquicentennial 
prize of $150 to only one winner, a decision was 
made to split the prize between the two top 
contenders--Sibyl Johnston, with her essay, ''The 

Children,"' and Karen Marguerite 


with “A Journey to Enjoy.'' These es- 


says are printed on pages 2 and 3 of this issue. 


Moloney, 


Sibyl Johnston, 25, comes from Champaigne, 
Illinois, although she is presently studying at 
BYU towards a B.A. in English. A convert to the 


Church of eight years, Sibyl returned from a 
mission in Houston, Texas, a year and a half 
ago. Sibyl claims that "writing is my obses- 
sion," with psychology being secondary on her 
list. Her enjoyment of people has led to her 
interest in both areas. Her essay ''The Heart 
of the Children" centers on vignettes of her 
grandmother's life as seen through her grand- 
mother's journal and her own personal reminis- 
cences of her. 


Karen Moloney, 28, is also a convert to the 
Church--of ten years. Karen did her undergradu- 
ate work at BYU and also received her masters 
degree in library science and English there in 
April, 1979. She currently lives with her 
family in Whittier, California, where she 
teaches in the business department at California 
State University at Northridge and is a full- 
time junior high school librarian. She has 
also taught English in Australia, England (as 
part of BYU's Semester Abroad), California and 
Utah. Besides drama, writing, and literature, 
Karen lists two of her interests as genealogy, 
which is evident from her personal essay. "'A 
Journey to Enjoy" focuses on her search for 
her own identity through seeking out her fore- 
bears. 


It is interesting that both prize-winning 
essays deal with "turning the hearts of the 
children te-th= feotrers~ themes. 


In addition to the two prize-winners, eight 
essays have been awarded honorable mention. 
These essays will be published throughout the 
coming sesquicentennial year in Exponent ITI. 
The essay which earned first honorable mention 





Karen Moloney 


appears on page 4 of this issue--"Monster in 
our Midst" by Cynthia Thorley Andreason of 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Other honorable mention 
essays include "Relief Society Sisters and the 
Cult of the Visual Aide" by Ann Edwards Cannon 
(Provo, Utah); "It was Lisa" by Meg Munk (Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland); "My Favorite Fantasy" 

by Midge Worthen Nielsen of Orem, Utah (printed 
on page 5); "What I Didn't Learn in Sam's Bean- 
yard" by Sharon Pedersen (Wheat Ridge, Colorado) ; 
"2 1/2 Miles in 36 Minutes--and Bust" by Diane 
Philp (Glendale, Arizona); "The Pear Tree" by 
Deris DeWitt Thayer (Provo, Utah); and "Grandma: 
A Remembrance of Une ort py Orz Xone" by Ann 
Woodbury (Logan, Utah). = 


We appreciate all the thought and effort that 
went into each of the contest entries we received. 


Our Readership: °What the Survey Shows 


As our subscriptions have increased, we 
have found it important to know more about our 
audience of readers. Of 1700 readership surveys 
sent out in July, we received 835 responses 
which have helped us get a better profile of our 
readership and of their opinions of the paper. 


In the past we at Exponent II have each had 
our own guesses about women who are interested 
in subscribing to the paper. How involved -are 
they in Church, community and professional en- 
deavors? What is the average age and level of 
education? How many are married, single, di- 
vorced? Perhaps you have your guesses, too, 
and will be interested in comparing notes with 
this information our computer analysis provided, 


Asked how active they considered them- 
selves in the Church, an overwhelming 84% of 
our respondents fell into the "above average" 
or "very active" categories, with 66% of that 
total reporting "very active." Eight percent 

_Tesponded "average," 6% "little involvement," 
and 2% "no involvement."' Eighty-one percent 
described themselves as "LDS by birth," the 
rest as converts. 


Forty-one percent are between 26 and 35 
years of age, while almost as many are 36-45 
(30%) and over 46 (25%). Though we regret 
that only 4% are between 18-25, we are pleased 
to see a fairly even representation from the 
26-year-olds on through grandmothers. We 
were gratified to find such diversity of ages 
in our readers, 


There is, however, less diversity in 
marital status. Only 7% are single, with 
87% who are currently married, 2% divorced, 
and 3% widowed. We are looking for ways to 
introduce the paper to single women. 


Of our responding subscribers, 70% have 2) 
3, 4, or S children, the average being 3.5. A 


full 57% are not currently employed, and though 
43% report they are employed, we did not ask 
questions which would allow us to get a pic- 
ture of what type of employment this includes: 
whether this is in-the-home or in-the-workplace, 
or whether full- or part-time employment. 


It was interesting to note the level of 
education of our readers. Ninety-five per- 
cent have attended college, with 75% com- 
pleting at least a bachelor's degree (19% 
have masters degrees, 6% doctorates). We 
were curious about the relationship between 
education and Church activity. The computer 
analysis showed "no significant relationship" 
between the two variables, meaning that sub- 
scribers with graduate degrees were just as 
likely to be in the "very active" category 
as were those with a high school diploma 
and 1-3 years of college. 


In looking for overlap in our subscrip- 
tion lists with subscribers to other publica- 
tions, we found that 95% of our readers sub- 
scribe to the Ensign. In addition, 60% sub- 
scribe to the Church News, 35% to Dialogue, 
22% to Sunstone and 23% to BYU Studies. 


We were gratified to see that 52% of the 
respondents have thought either "seriously" 
or “half-seriously" of contributing an article 
to the paper. In the survey we asked readers 
to identify themselves and their topic if they 
would like to hear some encouraging words from 
a staff member. The overwhelming response has 
left us wondering if we can keep our promise 
within the year! We intend to try. We like 
to think that Exponent II belongs to its 
readers, and we encourage you to think about 
what you would like to say to other LDS 
women. 


Beyond the demographics so far described, 
we asked readers to tell us their response to 


specific sections of the paper, and to let us 
know their favorites. Sisters Speak was 
clearly the favorite, with 78% respondents 
saying they "always" read it. We were happy 
to see that one of our main reasons for 
being--to get LDS women talking to and 
listening to one another--is indeed valued. 
We are interested in hearing from our 
readers, and particularly invite them to 
pose questions for the Sisters Speak column. 


While Frugal Housewife and excerpts from the 
original Woman's Exponent were read by the few- 
est respondents, even here 56% and 41%, respec- 
tively, say they "always" read these sections. 


We were also interested in finding how 
readers respond to articles written which 
profile interesting LDS women. We do not want 
to perpetuate the "Patti Perfect"’ syndrome so 
talked of in women's circles, where we can 
never meet the unspoken expectation which rep- 
resents that "ideal Mormon woman." However, 
57% of our readers reported that these pro- 
files "interest me, and don't discourage me." 
An additional 24% even find that the profiles 
"motivate me." (5% said they "discourage me," 
1% said "don't interest me," and 12%, "other.") 
After discovering our readers' feelings, we now 
heartily invite sisters to let us know of in- 
teresting women they think other readers would 
like to read about. We are also hopeful of 
getting suggestions of women who could write 
the profile recommended. 


When asked to give Exponent IT an overall 
rating, 28% said "above average," and 69% said 
"excellent." Such devotion from our readership 
keeps us going. . . from kitchen, to PO Box 37, 
to typewriter, to kitchen, to printer. 


Sheryl Davis 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
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The Heart of the Children 


"Hardening of the arteries §& hardening of the 
heart,'' Grandmother had written on a blue card 
inside her Bible. When she died, my father flew 
back to Macon, Georgia, for the funeral. He had 
been gone three days when a cedar chest contain- 
ing the Bible as well as photographs, old jour- 
nals, and letters dating back to the Civil War 
arrived at our house. Grandmother had known of 


my interest in genealogy, and so had entrusted 
me with records of fifteen generations of the 
Ross family. 





The nameless photographs and the pedigree 
charts did not interest me at first, and I set 
them aside; the relatives were all distant. 
Hardening of the arteries . . . I picked up 


a frail theme book. the pro-» ~vvered from mar- 
gin vo margin with thin lavendar script. 


"Panny Prescott" was written on the cover, and 
Father explained later that she was my great 
grandmother, "Wesleyan College, 1880." Another 
journal, dated 1917, was written by Grandmother 
when she was nineteen, It was hard at first to 
imagine Grandmother as nineteen, I turned the 
pages carefully. 


It helps to take my thoughts off of the un- 
pleasant things in my mind--tell them to my 
diary and forget them. I write the happy pretty 
things to remember them and the ugly sad ones 
to forget. It works both ways. 


I remembered her writing, when she visited 
us, in a small blue book. I remembered her 
speckled, heavy hands. Grandmother was very 
fat, and she knew how to make her hearing aid 
whistle. When she took it out of her ear, we 
drew back--feeling that it was somehow unclean. 
But she made it whistle, then held it toward us,- 
beckoning, and we always went to her. The hear- 
ing aid was glass or plastic, comma-shaped 
and colored like the jellyfish out front of her 
ocean cottage. Grandmother's hearing aid, and 
the fact that the skin on her hands, when 
pulled, looked like baked chicken skin, fas- 
cinated us. She was the keeper of a limitless 
store of secrets and gifts. 

1 

When Grandmother visited at Christmas and 
Easter, we waited at the window and I breathed 
on theglass, steaming a hole through the lace- 
work of frost patterns to see her coming. She 
would arrive, always hours late, and my brother 
and I would watch, with every odd-shaped package 
she took from her suitcase, for her to call out 
our names. On my seventh Easter, especially, I 
waited with shy hope for her visit. I had used 
half of a pink crayon to draw for her # dress I 
had imagined many times: puffed sleeves, the 
fabric gathered and cross-laced with ribbons at 
the waist, the skirt full and airy, It was a 


dress Alice would wear in Wonderland. I had 
sent the drawing off to her in a secret letter. 


I was a little afraid when Grandmother called 
out my name that morning. I lifted the cover 
slowly off the square, white box she handed me, 
then fingered its layer of tissue paper. Faint 
beneath the paper was something pink and satiny. 
I tried not to hurry. It might not be the dress. 
Grandmother was fond of hand-sewing nightgowns 
and extravagant dolls' clothing. Finally I 
lifted the paper out, and it floated to the 
floor, In the box, shimmering pink, was the 
cross-laced bodice and, dented and flattened by 
packaging, the puffy sleeves of the dress I had 
drawn. 


I circled the box slowly. Mother and Grand- 
mother watched me lift the dress by the shoulders 
to hold it out in front of me, Square creases 
fell from the fabric, and the skirt was very 
pale, standing out in stiff folds of organdy. 

I found my black shoes with the single strap and 
put them on with the dress. It did not matter 
that my hair was short ind carrot-colored; I 
sat that morning on a grassy slope beneath the 
redbud tree, knees bent together to one side, 
exactly as Alice had sat in Arthur Rackham's 
illustrations, 


Perhaps it was this ability and willingness 
to bring to pass our hopes, to fulfill our per- 
sonal prophecies, that drew us to her most. 
There was a certain timelessness about Grand- 
mother--a protection she offered from parents' 
discipline, from nightmares, All of those real 
things seemed somehow less real in her presence 
while fantasy and faith assumed a new reasonable- 
ness. Although we did not often see her, we 
could not imagine our lives without her influ- 
ence, nor her existence apart from us. 


"Your great uncle, Mama's brother who we 
used to call just 'Prescott,' used to wake me 
up every morning with a bucket of cold water," 
began Grandmother in her loud Georgia drawl. 
"He hated his French lessons, and Mama said 
the only thing he ever did say to his tutor 
was, 'Sitty-vous down' and 'Getty-vous up.'" 
We loved her stories. Being Southern Baptist, 
she sometimes mentioned Jesus, and she always 
spoke loudly. This, Mother. explained, was be- 
cause one day at a DAR meeting shortly after 
our father was born, Grandmother suddenly 
stopped hearing. She looked around the room 
and all she saw was people's mouths opening 
with no sound coming out. From then on, 
Mother told us, Grandmother slept with one hand 
on our father, and sometimes during the day, 
te attract, her attention, he would beat his 
head till, it bled on’ the side of the crib. 
Grandmother could not hear birds, alarm clocks, 
or our whisperings to her before bed. 


This is such a very foolish thing to do. I 
am sitting by my open window in the moonlight 
and cannot see at all and I know how funny this 
must look--but I am in a capricious mood tonight. 
I felt very much like taking a long walk and 
the moon is so wonderfully bright and beautiful 
and the stars are so clear and plain, And all 
the things in the woods that sing at night are 
wide awake and at work. 


I asked Pap to walk with me. We went out as 
far as the pasture gate--almost half a mile and 
back. I know he must have wanted to read instead. 


I love night! We talked--I would not have 
minded all silence. Sometimes I could not quite 
follow what he said--my mind just wandered off. 


August is the month for stars to change about. 
I watched two fall tonight--so suddenly with 
faint little lines of fire behind--one shot 
right straight up! 


A moth is on the screen and his shadow passes 
up and down across this sheet. 


We ought to spend time with Grandmother, our 
mother said, "before she gets too old to enjoy 
us," and so we visited one summer at her Virginia 
Beach house. It was a tall, white house with 
long steps to the door--protection against the 
tide. Sometimes thin, white-edged waves followed 
us up the beach and we ran in terror and delight 
halfway up the stairs to escape them. We did 
not want to spend too much time inside, because 
of Grandfather. We had not known him, Before 
we were born, he had spent all day at the news- 
paper office, until he had had a stroke. I 
remembered seeing him once, at Grandmother's 
house, sitting straight and still and pale in 
achair. "He can't talk," said Grandmother, 

“but he can hear you. Now, go on, sit on his 
lap and tell him what a nice Granddad he is." 
The still, surprisingly warm lap frightened us, 
and when she turned, we ran out of the room. 


But we could not escape that familiar fear. 
Out on the beach the old trash collector 
watched us as he stabbed at candy bar wrappers 
with his stick and gathered soda bottles, The 
trash collector had three teeth, narrow at the 
root and yellow, Like my grandfather's, his 
eyes were filmy. The skin around them was the 
color of sand, and it cracked and broke when 
he smiled. He was fearsome; he had leaned 
toward me one morning, crevices deepening in 
his face, and said, "Don't get old, little 


girl. They leave you alone." Although we 
never thought of Grandmother as having once 
been young, I wondered then about the trash 
collector, and about Grandfather. I tried to 
imagine their voices, their faces, before they 
got old, 


We had a nice lunch--the result of our morn- 
ing's trip to the market. Afterward we walked 
up the beach & the breeze felt so good and I 1 
felt so happy and carefree & I took off my hat 
& let my hair fly wild--just to my hart's con- 
tent. We saw a steamer go out to sea, and it 
was so much fun to sit on the sand and watch it 
grow smaller & smaller. 


On the morning after we arrived at Virginia 
Beach, I heard the waves repeating like the inner 
sound of a conch, or the noise of parents' voices, 
late, near my bedroom at home. I stood on the 
violet-scented sheets to see out the window, 
Morning blurred the white ocean, and the sun 
looked like a tangerine. The waves were high 
that day, about six feet, with a hint of an 
undertow, and for hours I hurled myself into 
them, to be tumbled and thrown back on the wet 
sand. I remembered my father, when we were 
younger, holding us above his head and throw- 
ing us into the air with that same thrill of 
flying or falling, his hands rough and hard like 
the sand, 


In the afternoons we wandered the dunes behind ~ 
Grandmother's house. Mother rode her bicycle, 
and I sat in a wooden basket behind the seat, 
facing backwards, and watched the narrow grey 
road as it dipped, turned, and grew smaller 
behind us. I leaned my head against her back 
as we coasted over ripples in the road, dipping 
gently, down and up, my chin rising and falling 
rhythmically. Mother steered and kept track of 
obstacles, so I was free to watch the road. If 
I moved my eyes, I saw each pebble as we passed 
by; if I looked straight down, the road seemed __., 
smooth, or randomly striped. 


At night in the straight white house, I slept 
with my mother. We propped our knees under the 
blankets and played games with the crabs' legs 
we had collected that day. The legs were orange 
and blue, pimpled red and green. We had found 
them, our ankles tired, at the top of the dunes. 
We found devils' pocketbooks there, too--square, 
wrinkled packets, black as a tar road and twist- 
ed at the corners. Wind hissed in our ears as 
we gathered them and confused our hair, and the 
sun brought oddly perfect dunebuggy tracks into 
relief. 


The dunes were high and yellow. Far at the 
bottom was a forest. Grandmother told me that 
snakes crawled up out of it at night, slither- 
ing and leaving wedged trails in the sand, 
There were other animals down there, too, she 
said, and in bed I imagined them--varied, dark, 
and many, like Bible pictures of Noah's ark, 
crawling up the dunes. The beach outside 
Grandmother's house was dark at night, and our 
bedroom window shone on the cold, damp sand 
below. 


Oh! I love this wonderful moonlight. It is 
as bright as day and the brown fields in the 
valley show up so plainly! I wish all kinds of 
impossible, silly, romantic things on a night 
like this. I really would like to be in love-- 
mutual love. Think it would liven things up 4 
bit--but I am afraid of love--passionate love 
at least. They say it comes to every person at 
some time but I'm afraid of it--yet I crave it. 
I guess that’s honest confession enough. 


I turned her journal over and opened the back 
cover. A few brittle newspaper clippings about 
DAR luncheons fell out, and I notice the pages 
were loose. Grandmother's writing looked tired. 
Above her final entry she had written, "One 
o'clock Tuesday morning, July 25th, 1919." 


I must go to sleep though it seems a pity to 
sleep away such a beautiful night. I would like 
to have a "kindred spirit" and wander thru the 
woods and out in the open--and just live the 
beauty of it--forgetting realities for a time. 
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cA Journey to Enjoy 


On 12 July 1969 I was baptized a member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
One month later, on 10 August, I received my 
patriarchal blessing. Coupled with revelation 
of divine nationality came a charge to excavate 
my great earthly heritage. Many who had pre- 
ceded me into the spirit world, I was told, 
were waiting for my helping hand. I was hum- 
bled, awed that I should be so entrusted, In 
the next few years, however, as I would meet 
and mingle with the saints, some would cause 
me to question how on earth my earthly heritage 
could be so great. After all, the closest thing 
I have to anyone who crossed the plains is my 
father, and he left Chicago for Balboa Beach 
shortly before the start of World War II--by 
car. I would learn a great deal during the next 
ten years, not the least of which would be the 
parallels between the arts of archaeology and 
genealogy. 


For example, archaeology, I would learn, is 
an art of destruction, Everything the archae- 
ologist touches he destroys; nothing he touches 
is ever again the same. Nevertheless, even as 
he destroys, he records, painstakingly, every- 
thing he touches, everything he sees. He records 
in order, eventually, to reconstruct the past. 
But he does not do so for the inherent value of 
the reconstruction so much as for the knowledge 
that accompanies the process. Such knowledge 
precipitates an understanding which relates a 
particular artifact to all the other elements 
in the excavation. By itself, an artifact mat- 
ters; but it is in its context, the influences 
on and of, that render it most meaningful. 


Every artifact the genealogist touches is 
also never again the same, changed as it must 
be by his very handling. Every artifact is 
also painstakingly recorded by the genealogist; 
he, too, wishes to reconstruct the past--again, 
not so much for the inherent value of recon- 

i or the illumination that the 


meee = 
~-oces= creates. iliumination which reveals 


himself to himself as an identity whose mean- 
ing is contextual, 


For example, in 1834 Catharina Andresen op- 
posed her wealthy parents to marry Broder Jensen, 
a poor farmer. It is a story which has altered 
somewhat with the retelling of each successive 
generation. Even so, it is a story I record-- 
and treasure, Catharina epitomizes the spunk 
that consistently characterizes my matriarchal 
line, perhaps even foreshadowing a third great- 
granddaughter's baptism in the face of a second 
great-granddaughter's disapproval. 


Neither archaeology nor genealogy, then, is 
a science. The archaeologist and the genealogist 
may use the scientific method wherever possible 
in order to be as accurate as they can, but 
their excavations remain, ultimately, an inter- 
pretive process. 


One of the most crucial interpretive deci- 
sions an archaeologist makes is where to dig. 
A tel, the Arabic term for a hill or mound of 
earth layered with the remains of successive 
settlements, provides the archaeologist with 
an especially rich site in which to practice his 
art. Its secrets are many, and they yield to 
patient, careful excavation. The process is 
long and difficult, tedious. One may dig and 
dig--only to hit nothing. But if one is will- 
ing to persevere, perhaps occasionally re-evalu- 
ating the evidence and setting another direction, 
he may be rewarded with a bowl, a jar, a wall, 
a foundation of a home. He may find evidence 
of gouged-out areas, built-up areas, fortifica- 
tions, bazaars, holy places, and areas left 
fallow and unoccupied perhaps as long as five 
hundred years: valuable clues, if not conclu- 
sions, about the nature of lifestyles in pre- 
ceding centuries. 


Carefully, then, the archaeologist chooses 
where to sink his spade. Obviously, he will 
begin with the first stratum, digging hori- 
zontally: one artifact may yield one name and 
origin, but in order to learn the characteris- 
tics of the culture of the time, the archae- 
ologist must broaden his scope, Less obviously, 
he must also, simultaneously, begin vertical 
excavation, cutting through to find more clues 
about every occupation level--for unless the 
archaeologist digs in both directions--across 
and down, simultaneously--he will never under- 
stand the excavation. However, if he does dig 
in both directions at the same time, he will 
come to appreciate something of the culture of 
each stratum in its context. 


Tels are found not only in the Middle East, 
for I, too, ama tel. I, too, respond to pa- 


tient excavation, yielding the secrets of my 

own life: personality, strengths, weaknesses, 
interests, relationships, experiences--counter- 
parts to the Middle Eastern tel's fortifications, 
pits, bazaars, and sacred sites--all very much 
part of me now, all to be built upon later by 

a coming generation. I yield vertically, too, 
the secrets of my ancestors, for I am built upon 
them. My coloring, the shape of my nose, the 
size of my frame are clues to how my ancestors 
looked; the thin vertebrae in my lower spine and 
my bad digestive tract are clues to how their 
bodies also behaved; and, more importantly, 
though less easy to discern, the way I think and 
feel, the way I perceive the world are clues to 
how they thought and felt, the way they perceived 
the world. I cannot exist without them, I do 
not exist without context. Much of whatever 
meaning I do have is contextual. 


I am also a genealogist. As such, I am 
directed by divine command to learn the con- 
textual meaning of my tel. And so I excavate, 
and as I do so, I destroy. I destroy the mis- 
conception that my meaning lies in’ uniquenéss. 

I destroy the narcissistic childy> the! dddiek - 
gent: I learn that the world does not revolve 
around me. And in a religious sense, I abandon 
the "natural man," exchanging him for a new 
birth, a willingness to acknowledge both my 
debts and my responsibilities to those who have 
come before me as well as to those who will fol- 
low, At this point, I begin to build an intelli- 
gent reconstruction, a process however not easy, 
not without danger. One must have a great deal 
of faith in order to persevere in it. One must 
have courage, One must be willing to destroy 
before he can build. And one must be willing to 
begin somewhere, 


My childhood was unusually happy. Part of 
its magic derived from casual reminders that 
other generations had preceded me. For example, 
my mother taught us to sing "0 Tannenbaum" at 
Christmastime; my brother and I memorized the 
German words for brother, sister, and thank you 
as they were listed monthly in the children's 
magazine Highlights; and we worked at decipher- 
ing the handwriting of our grandma's weekly 
letters. (As could be expected of a woman who 
taught herself English after arriving in this 
country, Grandma's handwriting looked peculiarly 
German.) To please my father, I would practice 
all day long and then sing "When Irish Eyes are 
Smiling," still off-key, when my daddy came home 
from work, It was fun to be Irish, to take 
Trish dancing lessons with the Sheehan and Nolan 
girls from the parish, and to romp at the family 
picnics each summer with my Carroll, Case, Keane, 
and Moloney cousins, But my surname--now that 
was an altogether different matter! I never 
enjoyed the rhyming games my surname prompted. 
Then one year my great-uncle Edmond Patrick 
Moloney circulated around the family a copy of 
the Moloney family tree. My world widened ir- 
revocably. I saw for a certainty that the world 
did not begin and end with me. I saw my father 
had a father, and so did he, four fathers back-- 
to Timothy. And I couldn't help but wonder--did 
he look like me? 


The summer after I received my patriarchal 
blessing, I took a genealogy class at BYU. And 
two years and a thousand letters later, I travel- 
ed to Europe as part of a BYU genealogy tour. 


We landed in Paris before the group split up 
to undertake individual excavations. Perhaps 
because I had been told to expect an ugly city, 
I found Paris beautiful. I also found the Pari- 
sians beautiful--dark, small, slender-hipped. 

I traveled on to Schleswig-Holstein in Germany 
on the shores of the North Sea. Here my mother's 
mother had grown up, one of eleven children on 
her father's farm; here she roamed the dikes 
built to hold back a capricious sea; here she 
absorbed into her the strength, endurance, and 





determination of ancestors who--for centuriés-- 
had battled that ocean for survival. _And here 
her sister Bertha, spry at ninety, still lived. 


Tanta was a treasure chest of stories and 
photographs, a particularly rewarding corner of 
the tel I'd been asked to excavate. Between 
her and the village church, whose records would 
have made Martin Luther very proud, I came away 
armed with the appropriate keys to start setting 
some prisoners free. But Tanta's descendants, 
my cousins, were blond, blue-eyed, and fair-- 
like my mother. No one here looked like me. 
After scrutinizing me, Tanta's daughter-in-law 
Greta announced, in desperation probably, that 
I had the Thomsen forehead, But my brown eyes 
remained, for them, an enigma. 


I traveled up to Copenhagen to catch a stu- 
dent flight to Britain. Likely because I had 
been told to expect a beautiful city, I found 
Copenhagen uisappointing--except in one respect. 
Strolling through the shopping district, I saw 
Viking after Viking walking by--tall, proud, 
erect, shiningly blond, And I discovered that 
the girls I'd envied all through junior high for 
their long, straight, blond hair were really only 
Danish girls transplanted to California. 


It was in the Aer Lingus lounge of the London 
airport that the current suddenly changed. All 
through Europe I'd been looking for people who 
looked like me. So far, the Frenchman, my cou- 
sins, the Danes--none had resembled me; no one 
had reddish brown hair. But as the departure 
time approached for my flight to Dublin, the air- 
port lounge began looking like one of our family 
picnics. I saw my father's eyebrows and freckled 
skin, my cousin Honora's nose, my cousin Ellen's 
countless broken veins. After weeks of seeing 
everybody's hair a darker or a lighter shade 
than mine, I suddenly saw me everywhere--and 
everybody's hair a shade of red. I had yet to 
touch Irish soil, but I knew I had come home. 


I had come home., Cousins up and down Ire- 
land's rugged west coast were there to assure 
me my coloring was no accident. However, though 
there were Moloneys in abundance in the town my © 
Moloneys hailed from, none appear to be my i 
Moloneys, It wasn't until a second trip five 
years later that I was able to follow up the clue 
that there was one family of Moloneys, living of 
just out of town in the country, that looked | I) 
like me. In fact, they even had brown eyes. sf 

37 

Five years, more letters, and the help of the 
Spirit later, I sat beside John Moloney's turf 
fire on the property he had inherited, in turn, 
from Timothy, my third great-grandfather, and 
learned in John's own words the history of that 
farm. u 


I had come to Ireland to excavate artifacts, 
to find names to send to the temple; I would 
find both the artifacts and the names, but I ; 
would also find myself. In addition to the 
wealth amassed in my Moloney strata, I would 
find an O'Donoghue treasure in another layer. 

I would compare the clues I had collected on 

my O'Donoghue line with the research of the 
lifetime of an Irish shanachie, a storyteller 
and genealogist. I would learn at his turf 
fire that the photo I took of a castle, just 
because it was old and interesting, was actually 
the photo of my ancestral castle, the one from 
which my O'Donoghues came, I would learn that 

I am related to half the valley of Glenflask, 
the glen of the O'Donoghues, just out of Killar- 
ney. I would come home--again. 

In still another layer I would learn how my 
MacGiollarnath cousins of County Galway, even 
at the expense of excommunication from the 
church of their fathers, took part in the po- 
litical and cultural revolutions of 1916, when 
Ireland declared independence from her British 


Cont. on Pp. 
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c/Vionster in Our 


After long hours of consideration and investi- 
gation, I have decided that we are living with a 
monster in our midst. Should I describe this 
monster? It is large, has green scales, a long 
tail, a big belly and flared nostrils: a basic 
Walt Disney dragon--huge and frightening but a 
little bit comfortably familiar--comfortable 
enough, obviously, that we tolerate its presence 
with a minimal amount of complaint. 


f Who is this dragon, and where did it come 
T2om? I call it '"The-Way-Things-Are-Supposed- 
To-Be,"' and I think that we've collectively given 
birth to it over many years. As a teenager, I 
was fiercely determined not to be like all those 
other girls who were snagging boyfriends, fully 
determined to marry them either shortly before 
or shortly after graduating from high school. 
Even so, on the eve of my twenty-third birthday 

I sat with my sympathetic roommates, wondering 
what had gone wrong--I was supposed-to-be mar- 
ried. Then there was my friend, the new Relief 
Society president. Once quite vocal about the 
importance of molding programs to meet individual 
needs, she now extolled the virtues of the home- 
making meetings she had previously refused to 
attend because they didn't meet her needs, since 
that was what she was now supposed-to-do, Or 
there was the ward I once lived in where every- 
one very, very impressively fulfilled charitable 
duties well into the second mile, but none of the 
women were close friends. By their own admission 
they were afraid to let people find out what they 
were really like--the inside just might not 

match the supposed-to-be. 


For years, I wasn't absolutely sure of the 
dragon's existence. I only caught glimpses of 
its shadow and sometimes felt its fiery breath 
upon my neck. But one day, during a particularly 
trying period at school, feeling that awful 
presence strongly, I turned around very quickly 
and caught the dragon full face. Rather than 
relieving me at all, I was terrorized by my dis- 
covery. I became fully aware that something 
other than my own consciousness and feeling was 
governing my life. I became aware that I was 
essentially living two lives--the real me and 
the supposed-to-be me. 


I felt for awhile that I was very alone, but 
as the problem of my dragon-terrorized life 
came to obsess me, I began to notice some in- 
teresting things. Other women also bore testi- 
monies made up of a combination of stock phrases 
from the Church vocabulary. I heard others 
answer questions with the expected answers that 
didn't quite ring true as having been cycled 
through their own hearts and minds. I began to 
suspect that other people were being intimidated 
by the dragon, too. A few exploratory ventures 





on my part into the world of saying-what-I- 
thought tended to confirm my suspicions--a few 
people would want to talk privately to me about 
what I said, while others were appalled to the 
point of speechlessness that anyone would say 
such things in public. 


I immediately began looking around for some 
chauvinist or institution to blame, but could 
find no tangible culprit of widespread-enough 
influence to be responsible for the whole mess. 
I was not ready, however, to take full respon- 
sibility for creating this thing which was tak- 
ing over my life. I still don't think that it 
is possible to assign responsibility to any one 
individual, The dragon was hatched and growing 
large long before many of us were born. But 
it is still growing--it grows every time I let 
the dragon decide what I'm going to say or how 
I'll act! ft’ grows every time one woman en- 
courages another, however subtly, to react the 
way she's supposed to rather than the way she 
really feels. 


. 


When I described the dragon above, 1 referred 
to his Walt Disneyish appearance. I did that 
for a definite reason--that being that its com- 
fortableness is part of the reason it hasn't 
long since been banished from our midst, It is 
frightening to live without a structure to sup- 
port us, and the dragon has provided the most 
readily available, if far from the most positive, 
support for many of us, It is also terrifying 
to hear someone truly express the depths of 
personal agonies and angers, and the dragon has 
successfully squelched in many the impulse to 
express these feelings. 


The blame cannot, then, be placed on any one 


“Journey” cont. from p. 3 


oppressors. I would learn how they spied on 
their jobs in the London General Post Office, 
edited an Irish language newspaper in Dublin, 
and hid Irish leaders on the run in County Gal- 
way. The free and independent Celt in me would 
feel véry proud. Again--I would come home. 


These incidents comprise only a few of the 
homecomings I have experienced during the last 
ten years in the course of "doing my genealogy." 
Let me describe just one more particularly 
meaningful homecoming. Throughout Ireland I 
was asked, "Oh, are you Catholic, by the way?", 
"You are a Catholic, aren't you?", and, more 
poetically, "You bring the faith with you, I 
suppose."' Ten years ago I left the Catholic 
Church, the church of my fathers. Ten years 
later, my living relatives still aren't inter- 
ested. Five years ago a young man I'd been 
dating from southern Utah told me how much it 
bothered him that I was a convert--without a 
pioneer heritage similar to his. Where, after 
all, as a convert, did I fit into the scheme 
of things? Like any good archaeologist, I still 
don't have all the answers, but I do have some-- 
for, like any good archaeological dig, my exca- 
vation has been accompanied by understanding. 

I have learned that my meaning does not lie in 
uniqueness, Indeed, my meaning is contextual. 
I am one link in a long chain of ancestors who 


have preceded me and children who will follow. 
In my acceptance of the Gospel, I ama turning 
point, but I am no more entitled to the bless- 
ings of the Gospel than are any of my relatives, 
dead or alive. And in me the faith of my 
fathers does survive, transmitted, transplanted, 
transfigured--and alive. My heritage, 

divine and earthly, has made me who Tam. The 
atonement and Gospel of Jesus Christ have made 
me free. 


Many strata in my tel await further excava- 
tion. Some may yield treasure as early as the 
second season; some must wait until I have 
learned better methods of archaeology; other 
sections, indeed, will not open during my life- 
time. Perhaps future generations, better pre- 
pared to sift more carefully, more delicately, 
with fingertips more sensitive to changing 
texture, will be better prepared to see what 
our strata hold. But because every artifact 
affects every other, no solid conclusion can 
be based on the archaeologist's data unless 
and until everything is excavated--given mortal 
conditions, an impossible goal. But, like my 
father's journey from Chicago to Balboa Beach, 
it is a journey worth taking, and it is a 
journey to enjoy. 

Karen Marguerite Moloney 
Whittier, California 


person or even any one source. I am no Cy 
sible entirely for the dragon's existence ita 
life, and neither is any other person entirely 
responsible for its existence in his or her life 
I am responsible, though, for the nourishment I , 
provide it and for the acquiescence that I give 
to its existence. Every time I gush about the 
spirituality derived from a meeting that I tradi- 
tionally daydream through or refer to my "good 
husband" in phrases that we hear over and over, 
I make it a little bit harder for someone to 
see around the dragon to the person--the soul-- 
on the other side whom he would really like to 
communicate with. 


I'm not sure that we can completely kill the 
dragon--I really don't know. I'm not sure that 
enough of us want to yet. For me, the first 
step was realizing that it existed. From there 


it was easy to move to a conviction thet its.” 
existence was not good for me. 


I'm awed by the power and influence of the dragon 
and its ability to pull me again and again into 
its clutches. 


I have learned, though, that inasmuch as I 
differentiate carefully between my feelings and 
those of the dragon, it is easier for me to con- 
sciously choose to act as I wish, rather than to 
react to the dragon's ominous rumblings. I don't 
know if it is entirely possible to eliminate the 
dragon, but I'm up for stopping the inadvertent 
feeding of this beast and for working towards 
relationships which are unfettered by this mon- 
ster in our midst. 


Cynthia Thorley Andreason 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








But to this dayw""” 


——————— 
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It has recently become acceptable for people 
to confess their fantasies. Psychiatrists tell 
us that everybody has them and that they are 
perfectly normal creative releases, I have to 
wonder about one of mine, however, because it 
doesn't fall into the usual categories of adven 
ture, erotica, or fame. It is more of a self- 
indulgent primal scream for a "time out!" ata 
time of life when there are no respites, no 
pauses, and no time outs. What else could ex- 
plain a frazzled young mother's recurring fan- 
tasy to sink into a coma for six weeks? 


Now, this fantasy is brought on only by un- 
usual circumstances, such as an unusually long, 
hard, thankless day. A day like Wednesday. 
That morning I woke up feeling more tired than 
when I had gone to bed the night before. My 
greatest desire was just to go back to sleep-- 
for a long, long time. But the children were 
already up and arguing about the rub-off tatoo 
in the breakfast cereal box, The littlest one 
was jumping up and down in her crib, and my 
husband was saying, "Could you just sew up this 
tear in my jacket? I want to wear it today." 


made the bed and got 


iedl t , 
I hurriedly got up fit seemed 


dressed, noting ruefully that my out 
to feel a little tight through the hips. By 

the time I had repaired my husband's jacket, 

fed the family breakfast and launched the school- 
age children, I barely had time to prepare the 
rolls I had promised to bring to the Relief So- 
ciety luncheon, 


Through some cruel twist of fate, I was also 
scheduled to serve in the nursery that day, 
substituting for a friend who couldn't take her 
turn and just knew I'd "be a darling and help 
out," It seemed that all the children had runny 
noses that day, and were cranky to boot. I had 


ima no-nonsense upsweep, 
DUT it waS TOO Short, and tendrils kept falling 


in my eyes. Maybe that is why I rammed my ankle 
on a truck, just before I broke two fingernails 
trying to pry open a can of Play-doh. I was 
exhausted when the mothers finally arrived to 
reclaim their charges. 


I hurried home and put a load in the washing 
machine, only to find that it wouldn't spin out. 
Before I could decide what to do about that, I 
got a phone call from my fourth-grader who an- 
nounced, "I left my reading workbook on the 
counter, and Mr. Nichols says it has to be turned 
in TODAY."" Before I could get the two little 
kids out to the car, I received two more phone 
calls--one from a friend pressuring me to attend 
her Tupperware party, and one from my husband 
reminding me that if I didn't get the wheels on 
the car aligned TODAY, it would ruin those ex- 
pensive new tires we had just had installed. 


By the time I returned from both the school 
and the service station, I had two cranky pre- 
, schoolers who needed naps and a neglected house 

that needed attention, Before I could even 
make a dent in the kitchen, the schoolchildren 
burst through the door. "Mom," my daughter 
warned, "don't fix my hair this way any more, 
Nobody said, 'Oh, you look so cute!" It looks 
yucky." 


'Mo-0-o-m!"" screeched my son from his bed- 
room, "Look what these little monsters have 
done!" Rushing to the scene of the crime, it 
became apparent that the two tired toddlers, 





“Heart” cont. from p. 2 


A few days before Grandmother's death, which 
was sudden, my father sat up in bed in the mid- 
dle of the night and said, "Mother is going to 
die." And for several weeks after, although we 
did not speak of it, she was near. Later, I 
opened the charts she had sent us. I read her 
letters and I wondered about the faces in her 
photographs. Grandmother had functioned as a 
center of things. As the keeper of the mysteries, 
however, she herself had remained inscrutable; 
more than that, we did not think of scrutinizing 
her. 


Recently I stood at the window, reading 
Grandmother's Bible. Corners of pages chipped 
between my fingers. A blue card fell from the 


book, and I read Grandmother's heavy handwriting 
once more; 


cJMy Favorite Fantasy 





instead 


By the time I'd gathered up most of the mess, 
my husband whistled through the door, "Hi, Hon. 
What's for dinner? I'm starved!" I stared at 
him glumly and replied, "I haven't even thought 
about dinner yet. You wouldn't believe what a 
hassle today has been! I haven't even had a 
chance to go to the grocery store, what with 
everything else, and all we have in the house 
is some Spam, a zucchini and a few eggs. I'll 
dash over to the store right now." 


"You won't have time," my husband replied, 
settling on the couch with the newspaper. 
"Garth is picking me up in half an hour to go 
home teaching. Just rustle up something quick, 
O.K.2?" ‘2 . 


No, it wasn't O.K, I had been through a 
long, hard, thankless day, Nobody appreciated 
me. Nobody cared about my efforts. For the 
first time, the Fantasy evolved in my mind, I 
could see myself, as I turned toward the stove, 
suddenly collapsing in a graceful, inert heap, 
I could see my husband rushing to my side and 
trying futilely to revive me. Minutes later 
an ambulance screams into the driveway with 
red and blue lights flashing. As I am being 
eased into the ambulance, the neighbors stand 
around in awed, whispering clusters. 


The best doctors available, all quite hand- 

some, are called in to consult on my case, 
They are completely mystified. The patient is 
clearly comatose--pulse and respiration are 
depressed--but there is no explanation of the 
Cause, and no treatment produces any effect. 
As the next few days pass, concern deepens. 
"We can't explain it; she just isn't coming 
out of it. We are afraid she might not." 
Yes, everybody is concerned but me. I am un- 
conscious of the friends and relatives who are 
taking over my house and family, of the Relief 
Society casseroles that are sustaining them in 
this time of crisis, 


Although most people look ghastly when in 
the hospital, I don't. In fact, lying on the 
pristine white sheets, my hair framing my mo- 
tionless face, I remind people of the Lady of 
Shallot on her barge. As the weeks pass, I 
become even more fragile-looking. I lose 


Easter is an invitation to God (Love). 

No man can take the full joy of life until he 
is ready to leave it. 

Hardening of the arteries & hardening of the 
heart-- 

Making available a kind of life that is worth 
living. 

We are in a world where God has the last word 
& that word is LOVE. 

I shall hear in heaven. 


Our backyard was full of trees in summer, and 
changing spots of light fell through them onto 
the pages of Grandmother's Bible. I replaced the 
card, On the inside front cover was written 
"J. R. Johnston." Grandmother's maiden name was 
Janet Ross. 

Sibyl Johnston 
Provo, Utah 


of taking their naps, had systematically 
removed every snapshot from three photo albums, 
ripping up many of them. 





weight daily, the glucose solution in my I.V. 
barely sustaining life. My stomach becomes 
as flat as a pancake, my hips slender and 
spare. My fingernails, unhampered by daily 
chores, grow long and gracefully tapered, 
Even my hair, which I have been trying to 
grow out for three years but kept "trimming 
even," is noticeably longer. 


As the time lengthens, my family begins to 
realize what a jewel I was all along. My hus- 
band receives telegrams and condolence notes 
from people he didn't realize I knew--"'She 
touched so many lives!"' He misses me terribly, 
and berates himself for taking me so for granted 
in the past. He spends every spare moment keep- 
ing vigil by my hospital bed, vowing that if I 
ever recover he will make it all up to me. My 
children become despondent without their angel 
mother. They say things like, ''Mama always 
curled my hair for Sundays" and "When Mama 
helped me with my spelling words, I always 
got 100," The littlest one sits in my closet, 
fingering my clothes and sadly sucking her 
thumb, 


After six weeks or so--long enough to get a 
really wonderful rest, but not long enough for 
the world to start getting along fine without 
me--I suddenly wake up, stare at the tubes con- 
nected to me and quietly remove them. The doc- 
tors rush in, greatly excited over the sudden 


reversal. I greet them by saying, "Hi. Could 
I have something to eat? For some reason I'm 
starved!" 


The hospital notifies my family of the good 
news and runs a battery of tests which show 
that all my vital signs are now perfectly nor- 
mal, Although the doctors cannot explain the 
phenomenon, they can see no reason to keep me 
any longer in the hospital, "But," they warn 
my husband, "because we can't pinpoint the 
cause of the coma, we cannot prevent a recur- 
rence, She might have one at any time." How- 
ever, I suffer no lingering effects from the 
experience at all, except that I face the 
rest of my life feeling strangely refreshed, 
and ever after I have "trouble keeping weight 
on.” 


In the storybooks, life was much improved 
for both Snow White and Sleeping Beauty after 
their extended slumbers. Snow White found 
the wicked queen replaced by the handsome 
prince, and Sleeping Beauty discovered that 
life begins at 116--complete with loving 
prince, a celebrating kingdom, and a curse- 
free future. Similarly, my future is much 
better after my six-week slumber, My loving 
prince and kingdom celebrate my homecoming, 
with friends and neighbors gathered to welcome 
me, my children hugging me and sobbing. From 
that day forward, things are never the same, 


My husband constantly warns me "not to do 
too much,"" He takes me out to dinner frequently 
and handles all annoying daily problems, He of2? 
ten brings me flowers, exclaiming, "If you only 
knew how grateful I am that you are here to 
bring flowers to!" He frequently reaches for 
my hand, and snuggles me when driving in the . 
car, The children, who learned what life was, 
like during "That Terrible Time when Mama was 
Gone,"' become devoted. The older ones volun- 
teer to help with the housework and care of 
the little ones, and like to hang around the 
house after school just ''cause Mama's there." 
The neighbors and ward members are careful not 
to put pressure on me or load me down with 
assignments, Nobody wants to be responsible 
for a relapse, so they phrase any rare request 
with a tentative "Do you think you might be 
up to, AY od 


Should my husband come home and say, "Hi, 
Darling, what's for dinner?" and I reply 
vaguely, "I'm not sure, I haven't given it 
much thought," he will immediately lead me 
to the couch and have me put my feet up. 
Darling," he assures me, "just don't worry 
about dinner, I'll just run out and visit the 
Colonel, Or, even better, the kids and I will 
just rustle up something simple while you relax, 
Then I won't have to leave you," 


"Now, 


Yes, it is a very satisfying fantasy. 
Bizarre? Yes. Self-indulgent? Definitely! 
But it is a fantasy that enables me to have a 
faint smile on my face when I find myself making 
a Spam-and-zucchini omelet for dinner after a 
long, hard, thankless day. 


Midge Worthen Nielsen 
Orem, Utah 
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——LDS Position on the ERA: An Bistorical View 


During the last decade, events such as the 
International Women's Year and Sonia Johnson's 
activities with Mormons for ERA have brought 
the LDS Church's position on the Equal Rights 
Amendment to national attention. 


Originally drafted by Alice Paul, founder of 
the National Women's Party, the ERA was first 
introduced to Congress in 1923 and presented 
yearly to the national legislature until its 
passage on 22 March 1972. It is at this point 
tnat the nationwide debate on the ERA began. To 
become an amendment, law required that the ERA 
be ratified by three-fourths (38) of the state 
legislatures within seven years of its passage 
by Congress. 


“© want women to fave 
social, financial, and fegal 
ri ; O want each woman 


to oe a yt i ae ; 
creative ané with many 

i to (f 
gi ie 
Barbara Smyth, 1974 


By the end of 1974, 33 states had ratified 
the ERA, Utah was not among them. However, a 
push to reconsider the ERA in the Utah State 
Legislature, which had defeated the proposed 
amendment in 1973, provided the impetus, in 
part, for anti-ERA statements by officials of 
the Mormon Church. 


The first of these statements was part of an 
address delivered by Barbara Smith at the Uni- 
versity of Utah Institute on 13 December 1974. 
In her speech, Sister Smith emphasized the idea 
that God "created two sexes and set up the pat- 
tern for the families of the earth. . . . He 
gave the man and woman joint and individual 
responsibilities .. - they are mutually sup- 
portive and sharing--not one being superior or 
inferior but with a balance of responsibilities." 
She continued by acknowledging and enumerating 
various wrongs perpetrated against women in our 
society (e.g., unequal pay, restrictions on 
credit, inequalities in property rights, unequal 
opportunities for promotions and advancements, 
traditional deference to the concept of male 
supremacy) and expressed her opinion that many 
of these concerns were valid and in need of 
legislative action. However, implying that the 
ERA would not be a panacea for all that remains 
to be accomplished, she stated, "It is my con- 
sidered judgement that the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is not the way. . . . I want women to have 
social, financial, and legal rights; I want each 
woman to be a valued individual, creative and 
with many options as to how she will develop. 

I would like to eradicate laws and practices 
unfair to women and men, while still keeping 
laws that provide for their special needs. 


"The Equal Rights Amendment is not the way," 
she reiterated. "It is quite possible that it 
will bring in its wake a sea of troubles in 
which the needed special care and consideration 
for women will be lost. . . . The Declaration 
of Independence says 'We hold these truths to 
be self-evident; that all men are created 
equal . . .' It does not say all are identical-- 
equal in life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but not identical." 


The second of these anti-ERA statements ap- 
peared in a Church News editorial on 11 January 
1975. The editorial (author unspecified) quotes 
from a post-retirement interview with Belle 
Spafford and from the then recently-installed 
President Barbara Smith's speech at the Univer- 
sity of Utah: "[The ERA] is so broad that it 
is inadequate, inflexible, and vague; so all- 
encompassing that it is nondefinitive." It 
continues, "Legislative hearings and debate 
will doubtless produce millions of words uttered 
on both sides with much emotion. But all of 
this will not change the fact that men and women 
are different, made so by a Divine Creator. 

Each has his or her role. One is incomplete 
without the other." In conclusion, the editorial 
quotes from the lead story in the January 1975 
issue of the Nation's Business, "The amendment 


is unnecessary. The amendment is uncertain. 
The amendment is undesirable." 


In response, the Ogden Coalition for the ERA 
contacted Church leaders, asking them to clarify 
whether or not the editorial represented the 
Church's position on the amendment. They were 
told that "The Church News is an official publi- 
cation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Generally, editorials reflect the 
thinking of the leadership of the Church" 

(Salt Lake Tribune, 15 January 1975). From this 
statement, it appears that the First Presidency 
oe not as yet taken an official stand on the 


: It was not until 22 October 1976 that the 
First Presidency issued their official state- 
ment on the ERA. It reads, 


From its beginnings, The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints has affirmed the 
exalted role of women in our society. 


In 1842, when women's organizations were 
little known, the Prophet Joseph Smith estab- 
lished the women's organization in the church, 
the Relief Society, as a companion body of the 
Priesthood. The Relief Society continues to 
function today as a vibrant, worldwide organi- 
zation aimed at strengthening motherhood and 
broadening women's learning and involvement 
in religious, compassionate, cultural, educa- 
tional and community pursuits. 


In Utah, where our church is headquartered, 
women received the right to vote in 1870, 50 
years before the 19th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution granted the right nationally. 


There have been injustices to women before the 
law and sotfety\Yenérally. These we deplore. 


There are additional rights to which women 
are entitled. 


However, we firmly believe that the Equal 
Rights Amendment is not the answer. 


While the motives of its supporters may be 
praiseworthy, ERA as a blanket attempt to help 
women could indeed bring them far more restraints 
and repressions. We fear it will even stifle 
many God-given feminine instincts. 


It would strike at the family, humankind's 
basic institution. ERA would bring ambiguity 
and possibly invite extensive litigation. 


Passage of ERA, some legal authorities con- 
tend, could nullify many accumulated benefits 
to women in present statutes. 


| We recognize men ‘and women as equally impor- 
tant before the Lord, but with differences 
biologically, emotionally, and in other ways. 


ERA, we believe, does not recognize these 
differences. There are better means for giving 
women, and men, the rights they deserve. 
(Deseret News, 22 October 1976). 


By 1977, 35 states had ratified the ERA. 
However, 3 of the 35--Nebraska, Tennessee and 
Idaho (and presently South Dakota and Kentucky) 
--had initiated action to rescind their ratifi- 
cation. On 8 January 1977, Elder Boyd kK. 
Packer was invited to speak along with others 
representing organizations opposed to the ERA 
at a public meeting in Pocatello, Idaho. In 
his speech, which was published in the Ensign 
(March, 1977), Elder Packer asserted, "The 
invitation to me, an officer of the Church, to 
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speak in this public meeting, came, I suppose 
because the Church has taken a position with ‘ 
reference to the Equal Rights Amendment." 


He then explained that the concerns of the 
officers of the Church "are basically moral 
and spiritual. This [the ERA] is that kind of 
an issue. It is quite as difficult to separate 
the spiritual and moral implications from some 
issues as it is to include them with some 
others." He added, however, "I came to speak 
my own mind, to tell you what I believe and 
what I think about the Equal Rights Amendment. 
But more than that, to emphasize if I can, how 
I feel about this issue." as 


His reasons for opposing the ERA we i - 
ily threefold. First, Mit would raarteke 
power of interpreting the meaning of laws relat- 
ing to sex discrimination from state courts and 
vest it in federal courts." 


Second, "it would deprive lawmakers and gov- 
ernment officials alike of the right by legal 
means to honor the vital differences in the 
roles of men and women. . . . These differences 
make women, in basic needs, literally opposite 
from men. A man, for instance, needs to feel 
protective, and yes, dominant, if you will, in 
leading his family. A woman needs to feel pro- 
tected, in the bearing of children and in the 
nurturing of them. . . What would it be like 
if they both naturally needed to feel dominant 
all of the time, or both naturally needed to 
feel protected all the time? How disturbed and 
intolerable things would be." 


Third, its passage might "threaten by way of 
weakening the family. . . . We have the linger- 
ing, ominous suspicion that the proponents of 
the Equal Rights Amendment have paid little, if 
any, attention to the family at all." 


In his final remarks, Elder Packer quoted 
from a letter then recently sent by the President 
of the Council of the Twelve Apostles to the 
leaders of the stakes and missions throughout 
the United States. "As the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment issue is activated in some states,"' he 
read, "we suggest that you urge members of the 
Church, as citizens of this great nation, to 
join others in efforts to defeat the ERA... - 
Please keep in mind that Church buildings and 
organizations are not to be used for this or 
any other political or legislative purposes. 


"We claim the right," Elder Packer concluded, 
"as citizens to have opinions on these matters 
and to express them, and to stand in opposition 
to legislation that threatens the home and the 
family."' 


Although not speaking directly about the ERA, 
President Spencer W. Kimball addressed the sub- 
ject of the Church and political matters in a 
speech delivered at a seminar for regional repre- 
sentatives on 31 March 1978. At that time, Presi- 
dent Kimball referred to a First Presidency 
statement of September, 1968, reminding Church 
members of "their obligations as members of the 
communities in which they live and as citizens 
of the nation. . . . Individual Church members 
cannot, of course, represent or commit the 
Church," he quoted, "but should, nevertheless, 
be ‘anxiously engaged' in good causes, using 
the principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ as 
their constant guide." He then stated that 
"The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints cannot be committed as an institution, 
except on those issues which are determined by 
the First Presidency and Twelve to be of such a 
nature that the Church should take an official 
position concerning them." 

Cont. 
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Whether or not to deal with the issues 
surrounding Sonia Johnson's excommunication 
has been a difficult decision for us. Hus- 
bands, friends, and some Board members them- 
selves have said, "You're/we're a newspaper 
for Mormon women. How can you/we not?" And 
yet, our communication with many Mormon women 
throughout the country has also made us ap- 
proach the situation with care. The subject 
seems to be both volatile and divisive in 
nature. We didn't want to contribute to 
possible polarization by having our inten- 
tions misconstrued because of articles which 
appear in the newspaper. Just knowing how 
opinions on our own Board have differed as 
to how to deal with this event has made us 
sympathetic towards what other Mormon women 
have been going through. This knowledge 
has made us particularly concerned that we 


“Historical View” cont. 


The First Presidency reiterated this position 
in a statement read in Sacrament meetings on 
1 July 1979: "Only the First Presidency and the 
Twelve," they wrote, "can declare a particular 
issue to be a moral issue worthy of full insti- 
tutional involvement. Absent such a declaration, 
church members should exercise great care and 
caution to distinguish between what they may do 
2 H asin heir.full Constitu- 


t1iveer eights and what the Church might do as 

an institution." They also emphasized the "long- 
stated policy of the Church of not endorsing 
political candidates or parties in elections 

and of not using Church facilities for political 
purposes," 


With the seven-year deadline for ratification 
approaching, proponents of the ERA employed var- 
ious measures to forward the drive for its pas- 
sage. Boycotting conventions in states which 
had failed to pass the ERA and a movement to ex- 
tend the ratification deadline were the most 
dramatic tactics utilized. In May of 1978, ERA 
backers formally asked Congress to extend the 
ratification deadline to 1986. 


Responding to this request, the First Presi- 
dency issued a statement on 25 May 1978, oppos- 
ing such action. Their argument reads, in part: 


We feel that to extend the time for the rati- 
fication of the Equal Rights Amendment would be 
unwise as well as unfair. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints has a profound veneration for the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. We be- 
lieve it was divinely inspired, and we take a 
Serious interest in any proposed amendments to 

} that basic document and the process itself by 
which the Constitution is amended. 


Furthermore, the Church has a very deep and 
everlasting commitment to the preservation and 
strengthening of the family, including its 
individual members. As a people who have in 
"jour history known the loss of our constitutional 
rights, we have long been concerned with the 
rights and interests of both men and women. 


For these reasons, the Church has done what 
it rarely does--spoken out against a proposed 
constitutional amendment. 


Our opposition to the Equal Rights Amendment, 
as stated in our message of Oct. 22, 1976, is 
jjelear and expresses genuine concern. But our 
‘§}concern over the Equal Rights Amendment has now 

been deepened by what appears to be a tampering 


ith and an abuse of the process of amendment 
ijitself. 


Furthermore, they stated that the continuation 

of the ERA ratification effort would "increasing- 

py divide and polarize this nation"; waste money 

nd energy which "could be more effectively used 
\fin other ways in the interest of women"; abuse 
‘ffthe amendment process and damage the Constitu- 

‘tion; and, offend any sense of fairness "so that 
ome states which have refused ratification can 


not become just another part of the problem. 


After much careful--and prayerful--thought, 
however, we decided to postpone the Denver 
issue, which was slated for the winter issue, 
and carve out a role for the paper in dealing 
with two concerns: to provide some historical 
perspectives for those who have expressed 
confusion as to the facts involved in the 
Sonia Johnson case, and to allow our readers 
the chance to read the thoughts of individual 
committed Church members on various aspects 
of this event. 


Exponent II has been appreciated in the 
past because of its underlying philosophy 
that difficult issues are better dealt with 
through discussion than through avoidance. 
Our hope is that readers will be stimulated 


change their minds but, at the same time, to 
refuse to allow other state legislatures the 
right to change their minds and rescind their 
previous acts of approval." 


"In affirming our allegiance to the United 
States of America,'' they summarized, "we express 
confidence that this nation is sufficiently... 
strong and fair to be able to resolve, apy. pePh- 


lems of inequality and unfairness to women, or 
any other group in our society, without abusing 
the amending process for our most basic docu- 
ment, the Constitution, and without undermining 
our most basic institution, the family." 


Because of the number of questions regarding 
the Church's position on the ERA which continued 
to be asked, the First Presidency responded with 
an interview published by the Deseret News on 
26 August 1978. At that time, they reiterated 
many of their previous statements with one sig- 
nificant addition. In answer to the questioa, 
"Some people suggest the Equal Rights Amendment 
is a purely political issue and the church 
should not take a stand either-for or against 
it. Do you agree?" the First Presidency stated, 
"We believe ERA is a moral issue with many dis- 
turbing ramifications for women and for the 
family as individual members and as a whole." 


Although opposed to the ERA, they reaffirmed 
that they were "not opposed to such things as 
equal pay for equal work" or "additional rights" 
to which women are entitled. "We would prefer 
to see specific injustices resolved individually 
under appropriate, specific laws. We firmly 
believe that the Equal Rights Amendment is not 
the proper means for achieving those rights be- 
cause: 


a. Its deceptively simple language deals 
with practically every aspect of American life, 
without considering the possible train of un- 
natural consequences which could result because 
of its very vagueness--encouragement of those 
who seek a unisex society, an increase in the 
practice of homosexual and lesbian activities, 
and other concepts which could alter the natural, 
God-given relationships of men and women. 


b. It would strike at the family, the basic 
institution of society. ERA would bring am- 
biguity to the family structure which could 
encourage legal conflict in the relationship 
of husbands and wives. 


c. ERA would invite legal action on every 
conceivable point of conflict between men and 
women, Its sweeping generalizations could 
challenge almost every legally accepted social 
custom, as well as every morally accepted be- 
havior pattern in America. 


d. Men and women have differences bio- 
logically, emotionally and in other ways. The 
Proposed Equal Rights Amendment does not recog- 
nize these differences. For example, present 
laws protecting the rights of pregnant women 
in the working force could be challenged if ERA 
becomes law. 


Strengthen Sisterhood 





to think about new ideas or the problems 
which have particularly bothered them con- 
cerning this situation, or simply become 
aware of what their fellow Mormon sisters 
have been thinking. In short, we are happy 
to use our open forum format for discussion, 
and we hope that those who read the comments 
of the different writers appearing in these 
pages will take their ideas in the spirit 
of love and communication in which they are 
shared. 


We believe strongly in the sisterhood 
President Kimball so eloquently described 
in last fall's Women's Conference address. 
We publish to strengthen the bonds of that 
sisterhood. 


e. Passage of the ERA, with its simplistic 
approach to complex and vitally important prob- 
lems, could nullify many accumulated benefits 
to women in present statutes, such as those 
protecting mothers and children from fathers 
who do not accept their legal responsibilities 
to their families. 


In spite of the efforts of its opponents, the 
movement to extend the deadline for the ERA rati- 
fication gained momentum, and, just before ad- 
journment in 1978, Congress approved an exten- 
sion of the deadline to 30 June 1983. It was 
prior to this announcement, on 12 October 1978, 
that the First Presidency issued their last 
official statement to date on the ERA in a let- 
ter addressed to General Authorities, Regional 
Representatives, Stake Presidents, Mission 
Presidents, Bishops, and Branch Presidents in 
the United States. In the final paragraph, they 
urged Church members to "actively" join the 
effort to defeat the ERA. The letter reads: 


Dear Brethren: 


With the nation facing the prospect of continu- 
ing debate on the proposed Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, we take this opportunity again to bring 
to your attention our position on this important 


question. i 

3 
The history of the Church clearly demonstrates £2 
the long-standing concern of its leaders that 3 


women, as daughters of God, should have without %° 
discrimination every political, economic, and om 
educational opportunity. Where there now exist 
deficiencies concerning these matters, they can 
and should be corrected by specific legislations 
Additionally, because of their unique capaci- / 
ties and responsibilities as wives and mothers, 
women should be the beneficiaries of such spe~ 
cial laws as will safeguard their welfare and 

the interests of children and families. 


While the enactment or rejection of the Equal 
Rights Amendment must be accomplished by recog- 
nized political processes, we are convinced 
that because of its predictable results the 
matter is basically a moral rather than a poli- 
tical issue; and because of our serious concern 
over these moral implications, we have spoken 
against ratification, and without equivocation 
do so again. We are convinced, after careful 
study, after consultation with various Consti- 
tutional authorities, and after much prayerful 
consideration; that if the proposed amendment 
were to be ratified, there would follow over 
the years a train of interpretations and imple- 
mentations that would demean women rather than 
ennoble them, and that also would threaten the 
stability of the family which is a creation of 
God. 


Because of our serious concern, we urge our 
people to join actively with other citizens 
who share our concerns and who are engaged in 
working to reject this measure on the basis of 
its threat to the moral climate of the future. 


Lorie Winder 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Church and State: Separation Without Substance 


Sonia Johnson has raised the old issue of "the 
Church" and politics. Her rhetoric would lead 
one to believe that she considers it an original 
discovery in our time. But} of course, it isn't. 
What we in the United States call "the separation 
of Church and State" is a theoretical construct 
for the most part, observed by neither party. 

The Mormon Church, either institutionally or in 
the persons of variously motivated members, has 
found itself deep in secular politics consistent- 
ly over the past 150 years. Some church leaders 
and some members have been adroit and successful 
politicians. Most of us haven't been, and have 
let our zeal run far ahead of both our judgment 
and our knowledge when we've entered secular 
politics. 


Whenever something happens that upsets Mor- 
mons and non-Mormons in the political realm 
we get clarion calls from all sides for someone 
to Do Something. Such calls, depending on 
their source, are addressed variously to the 
Brethren, the government, or the masses. The 
occasional, minor conflicts that have occurred 
in recent years between the Church and govern- 
mental authority cannot obscure the fact that, 
on the whole, things have been rather calm on 
the political front for a few generations. No 
armies have been dispatched to Utah recently 
(discounting occasional armies of the press), 
and the benign tolerance to which we have be- 
come accustomed over the past few decades has 
come to seem both typical and desirable. 


The church-state conflict as it has been 
formulated in the United States has taken many 
guises and has produced, especially in recent 
years, large amounts of nonsense. The First 
Amendment to the Constitution says only two 
things about religion and governmental power: 
first, that "Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, [and 
secondly,] or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof . . ."" That's it. There's nothing 
about what churches or their members may or may 
not do, nor is there any indication as to what 
the overall relationship between church and 
state should be. We assume it should be one of 
strict separation, of non-involvement and neu- 
trality on both sides. But at the time the 
Bill of Rights was ratified, each of the thir- 
teen states had state churches--establishments 
of religion. The idea, simply, was to prevent 
Congress from establishing a national church, or 
from disestablishing any of the state churches. 
The complex relationships which have developed 
since that time take their substance not from 
what the founders of our nation thought or said, 
but from secular and religious developments in 
successive eras. 


Mormons have very sensitive memories about 
the relationship bétween church and state-- 
especially when the state in question was Mis- 
souri! When the governmental authority of that 
state was turned against the Church in the late 
1830's, some of the leaders of the Church went 
to Washington and asked President Van Buren for 
some national help against the state persecutions, 
He told them there was really nothing he could 
do for them. That was taken and has ‘always been 
interpreted as being a crass political statement. 
But taken in the context of the times, it simply 
described political reality. Before the Civil 
War and the Fourteenth Amendment, the national 
government really had little to say about what 
went on inside of states. Some years later the 
primary impetus for statehood in Utah, after the 
Saints found themselves back in the United 
States, was to get the Church out from under 
national jurisdiction which would prevail as 
long as Utah was a territory and not a state. 


Even against the backdrop of Constitutional 
history, to say that the Church should never 
engage in politics is about as Naive a state- 
ment as, to draw on a current dispute, to say 
the Olympics should never get caught up in poli- 
tics. In both cases reality belies the senti- 
ment. No institution can avoid politics when 
its functions or interests intersect with the 
state's. Just as the Olympics has always been 
as intensely political as any international 
conflict, the Church is forced to engage in 
politics whenever it must "share turf" with the 
state. bs 


The idea of sharing "turf"-needs a bit of 
explanation. The boundaries between traditional 
concerns of the state and traditional concerns 
of religious organizations have always been 
fluid and subject to unilateral change without 
prior notice. Mormonism, especially during its 
first seventy-five years, laid claim to many 
concerns the state had always reserved for it- 
self. Joseph Smith and Brigham Young were both 
accused of building political kingdoms. And 
the state will not tolerate such competition. 
Conflict was inevitable, and it was long and 
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bitter. Things began to cool only when the 
Church and most of its members took on the pro- 
tective coloring of placid, capitalistic do- 
gooders. Not infrequently, especially in this 
age of the activist state, the Church sees the 
state threatening concerns held to be essential 
by the Church. This results in more conflict. 


The First Presidency's statement against 
the ERA is only the most recent of many such 
statements. Some may remember the stir created 
when they came out against repeal of Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Harley Act in the 1960's. The 
moral issue was said to be one of free agency. 
Closed union shops seemed to deny the efficacy 
of the principle. We saw, by current standards, 
a slight flurry in the press, statements of 
polite disregard by most LDS Members of Congress, 
as well as by the incumbent LDS governor of 
Michigan, but the whole thing died down quickly. 
One reason it did is because in the 1960's or- 
ganized labor was a broad-based interest group: 
highly skilled, very powerful, but not committed 
to all-or- j ctics. Labor lost on 14(b). 
There was some weeping, wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth, but as a group, Labor had other fish 
to fry, and got on with other issues and con- 
tinued to work on other goals. 


This time, it would seem, the issue will not 
go away. The groups backing the ERA are, 
basically, single-issue interest groups. ‘heir 
political commitment is generally to the ERA 
and nothing else. It is both their symbol and 
their reason for existence. Furthermore, we now 
have a press corps which looks for a controversy 
even where none exists. Sonia Johnson, it has 
often been observed, has been used by the press 
every bit as much as she,has used the press in 
her jihad. There's an old saying about riding 
on the back of a tiger which seems quite appro- 
priate at this point. 


With the statement on ERA, the Prophet 
again steps openly onto turf already claimed by 
the government, the press and the single-issue 
groups. None of them cares a peanut for Mormon 
concerns nor gives any credit to the role a 
Mormon prophet plays in the lives of members. 
The secularists see a man who seems to have too 
much "control" over his followers. When LDS try 
to explain that for them "righteousness" is the 
crucial concern rather than a potential for an 
abuse of power, it carries no weight with the 
secularists. They simply see that the Church 
has gone further in playing direct, grass-roots 
politics against ERA than ever before on any 
issue. It's clear that the Church has re-entered 
politics and the secularists feel it shouldn't. 


In this current controversy there is a seri- 
ous problem which confuses the rhetoric of both 
sides. When we say ''the Church," just what do 
we mean? All the General Authorities? A few of 
them? Local authorities? The members directly 
involved? All the members, active and inactive? 
Do we mean all of the above, or any random two? 
The press is not given to precision in language, 
nor are most of us when we discuss the issue in 
the real world, And whether because of our dif- 
ficulty with language or more root causes, 
things just don't work out the way we intend 
most of the time. One thing that is clear is 
that, regardless of your definition of "the 
Church," the size of the gap between a statement 
by the First Presidency, its explanation by a 
central bureaucracy, and the application of the 
statement by local church leaders and members 
increases as the type of action taken expands 
beyond traditional church concerns. 


Probably the most spectacular example of 
this sort of problem of clarification in our 
past involved the Mountain Meadows Massacre. 7 
A group of Missourians passed through Salt 


Lake City on their way to California. A num- 
ber of them openly boasted that they wouldn't 
mind finishing the job on the Mormons while 
they were in the area, The Saints, understand- 
ably, were rather upset. Brigham Young said 
some pretty hostile and pointed things, and 
told the travelers to watch their step. a 
Suppose that could be the equivalent of a 
statement by the First Presidency.) The com- 
pany turned south and a week or two later the 
whole wagon train had been wiped out. The 
atrocity was pulled off by local Mormons who 
were convinced they were just carrying out the 
wishes of the Prophet. Their zeal, clearly 
outran their judgment by light years. ; 


‘i At present we have statements, and even 

guidelines" from the bureaucracy. Local mem- 
bers have applied them poorly and often fool- 
ishly. They have sought to play politics in 
the secular realm. But few have the least idea 
of how the game is played. Unfortunately, 
naive views of the political process always 
produce ineffective and self-defeating actions. 
Flooding State legislatures with hundreds of 
uninformed citizens is probably the least ef- 
fective form of lobbying in the book. 


The political world is a curious one. It 
encompasses our private worlds and yet, for 
most of us, is totally irrelevant to our daily 
pursuits. The lack of correct information and 
the amount of misinformation in the average per- 
son's head about politics is staggering. When 
individuals, groups, or institutions discover 
that some goal requires passage through the 
world of politics, they should always be care- 
ful. That world follows rules hidden to most 
of us, and the law of consequences operates in 
an inevitable way, It's still true that "one 
must want the consequences of what one wants," 
but the political corollaries always seem bi- 
zarre to the uninformed citizen. Professional 
lobbyists I have talked to are appalled at the 
tactics of Mormon opponents of the ERA. One ~ 
of them said that if the home office tried to 
instruct him in tactics--how he should go about 
accomplishing the desired goal--he would tell 
them to hire a new lobbyist. He's the expert. 
He knows the legislature. They don't. ‘And any" 
lobbyist who attempts to hide his affiliation 
and lobby covertly, he feels, is simply not 
worth paying attention to. 


Given the shoddy tactics used by Mormon 
groups, I have serious doubts about Sonia 
Johnson's estimate of the impact "the Church" 
is having on the continuing defeat of the ERA 
in states which have not yet ratified it. I'd 
like to believe Mormons might have that kind of 
impact because I think there are many things we 
should try to get state legislatures (and Con- 
gress) to pass. But the lobbying techniques 
used, at least in Virginia and Missouri, are 
simply not effective. A legislator who wants 
to vote against the BRA can use the busloads 
of women swamping the legislative halls as a 
rationale, but any politician who has the sense 
to get elected knows an organized lobbying ef- 
fort when it rears its head. Sonia Johnson 
protesteth too much. It's true that the Ameri- 
can political process makes blocking things far” 
easier than passing things. This favors groups 
who are against rather than for change. But 
the fact remains that even if all the Mormons 
in Virginia were concentrated in one legisla- 
tive district, they would still be a clear 
minority. Politicians may not know much, but 
they know how to count. 


The members who are active against the ERA 
have a perfect right to approach their own 
representatives. Apparently they are instructed 
to avoid identifying themselves as Mormons, to 
overcome the problem of speaking for such an 
insignificant minority. But this tactic puts 
the whole enterprise in serious spiritual danger. 
Misrepresentation is just a big word that sounds 
less serious than the little word it replaces. 

To try to conceal the fact that they are Mormons 
is really no different than lying about anything 
else. Only sheer sophistry could cloud the issue, 
and the erstwhile lobbyists should face that fact. 


If it is argued that the end is so important 
that it justifies corrupt means, we should remem- 
ber that is precisely what the pro-ERA forces 
tell us. If there is one thing that holds true 
in all human and eternal actions, it is that the 
use of corrupt means corrupts the end one seeks. 
Lucifer had a great end in mind, but his means 
were corrupt. When LDS seek to sow a political 
wind, especially if they do it poorly, using 
questionable tactics, they cannot be surprised 
if they, too, end up reaping a whirlwind. 


As I've presented my own views in opposition : 
to the ERA over the past six or seven years, 
my pro-ERA friends have insisted that I'm | 
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have indicated to us that they 
of Sonia Johnson before last 
know about her poli- 


Many women 
hadn't heard 
November and would like to 
tical activities and the steps leading up to 


her excommunication. The following is a brief 
summary of those events. 


Mormons for ERA had its beginnings when four 
friends--Maida Withers, Hazel Rigby, Sonia John- 
son and Teddie Wood--started meeting together 
over potluck dinners to discuss political issues 
in 1976. The women, who had all been active in 
civil rights and political activities, began to 
concentrate on the ERA after a couple of years 
of these informal gatherings. It wasn't until 
June of 1978, when the first meeting in their 
area was held to encourage Church members to go 
to Capitol Hill to protest the extension of the 
ERA, that the group became more organized. The 
name "Mormons for ERA" had become attached to 
them by the press and others, and they continued 
to use it because they felt it was important for 
Congressmen to know that not all Mormons were 
anti-ERA. 

It was when Sonia Johnson testified before 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 
for the extension of the ERA in August of 1978 
that the Mormons for ERA first realized that 
their cause was of interest to the press. 

About that time, the Church became actively en- 
gaged in anti-ERA action in Virginia, Sonia's 
home state, an unratified state. After an 
organizational meeting which was conducted by 
Julian Lowe, the Regional Representative for 
that area, local members began to lobby against 
ratification in the Virginia legislature. Anti- 
ERA petitions and literature were placed in 
foyers of local wards and, in some cases, dona- 
tions were solicited. 


Angry that the local Mormons had not regis- 
tered as an anti-ERA lobby so that legisla- 
tors would know why there suddenly appeared to 
be large numbers of anti-ERA people in their 
state, Mormons for ERA first met with and tried 
to persuade the regional representatives to 
register as lobbyists and to have the local 

were...Sonia explained 


ler reason fer being angry at the Church's in- 
volvement to the Salt Lake Tribune (28 Novem- 
ber 1979): "I think the critical issue is the 
separation of church and state. . . . The whole 
church is organized to the hilt to fight the 
ERA. They have these meetings in our church- 
houses. It's gotten so that to be against the 
ERA is almost a doctrine of the church. . . . 
You shouldn't have to choose between your 
church and your politics." When the local 
Mormons still did not register as a lobbying 
group, Mormons for ERA resorted to their new- 
found "discovery''--the press. 


Although Sonia has characterized her relation- 
ship with the press as a "symbiotic one," in 
which each has used the other for its own pur- 
poses (i.e., the press has used her as a good 
news story; she has used them to get her mes-. 
gage across), she has been able to exert little 
control over it. As she said, "I tell everyone 
who interviews me about the politics involved 
here--that the church is organized to fight the 
ERA. But they edit all that out. All they're 
interested in is the personal angle--pitting me 
against the church and your politics." 


Through its press activity, Mormons for ERA 
became much more visible and well-known. They 
were invited to join the National Women's Party, 


“Church and State” cont. 


too pessimistic. They assure me that the Supreme 
Court will do just what the moderate ERA sup- 
porters want it to do under the amendment. 

They tell me the "legislative record" is clear 
and definitive. Ha! That is my discursive re- 
ply. Every time I pick up the paper I read about 
a law which has worked unintended consequences. 
That's just the nature of the game, Last spring 
in the Weber case the Supreme Court took notice 
of and totally ignored the clear and definitive 


‘}legislative record of the Civil Rights Act of 


1964. The ERA, just like any other loosely 
drawn amendment, will result in issuing blank 
ichecks to future Supreme Court majorities, and 
hat's not my idea of wisdom or of good politics 
In my personal list of "farsighted" action, 
rophets have a lot better record than presi- + 
ents, legislators, justices, or single-issue 
nterest groups. 


For the sake of perspective, two fin 
f al points 
st be noted, First is the increasingly Bye 


The Issues in Review 


which they decided to do. Sonia Johnson was 
elected as the chairperson for Mormons for ERA 
to act as the liaison between the party and her 
own group. 


In their efforts to discredit anti-ERA lobby- 
ists who hadn't owned up to their Church member- 
ship, Mormons for ERA concentrated on the unrati- 
fied states, hoping to let legislators in those 
gtates know of the Church's activity against the 
ERA in that particular state. 


Sonia Johnson's speeches have been pivotal 
points for her current problems. For example, 
in "Patriarchal Panic: Sexual Politics in the 
Mormon Church," presented at the American 
Psychological Association in New York in Sept- 
ember, 1979, she again talked about the Church's 
political activities in fighting the ERA, but 
she also talked about events in the past few 
years which she said indicated that Mormon 
women had been put under "total male control': 


Encyclicals from the Brethren over the past 
ten years, such as those which took away women's 
right to pray in major church meetings (this 
right has since been restored), to control our 
own auxiliary money and program, and to publish 
our own magazine for communication among our- 
selves, have put women under total male control, 
requiring us to ask permission of men in even 
the smallest of matters. These rulings «.« - 
reveal the depth of the brethren's fear of in- 
dependent, non-permission-asking women, the 
kind of women which are emerging from the wom- 
en's movement. And it is no accident that they 
were enacted just as the feminist tide in the 
United States began to swell. 


She goes on to say: 


The very violence with which the brethren 
attacked an amendment which would give women 
human status in the Constitution abruptly 
opened the eyes of thousands of us to the true 
source of our danger and our anger. This open 
patriarchal panic against our human rights 
raised consciousness miraculously all over the 
church as nothing else could have done. And 
revealing their raw panic at the idea that 
women might step forward as goddesses-in-the- 
making with power in a real--not a "sub" or 
“through men“--sense, was the leaders’ criti- 
cal and mortal error, producing as it dida 
deafening dissonance between their rhetoric of 
love and their oppressive, unloving, destruc- 
tive behavior. 


It is not surprising that the strident lan- 
guage of this speech raised the ire of Mormons, 
male and female, throughout the Church. (Even 
though the speech was given to a very small 
audience, it was copied and widely distributed 
in Utah.) 


In October, 1979, Sonia gave a speech, "Off 
Our Pedestals, or The Chronicles of the Uppity 
Sisters," as part of a panel at the University 
of Utah Women's Conference. Although much more 
low-key than the angry APA speech, it is the 
speech in which she made the now well-known 
"savage misogyny" statement: 


I wish there were time to 
about why the pedestal, as a 
immobilization and isolation 


talk at length 
symbol of women's 
in our male- 


centered society, more than any other symbol-- 








vious fact that the "latter days" are not going 
to be rosy times. The Church cannot remain 
passive when government and society abandon 
positions which have always supported the work 
of the Church. Political intervention may be- 
come necessary for the survival of the Church. 
Secondly, the Church is no longer an American 
preserve. A recent Church News article, in a 
rather conservative projection of Church mem- 
bership fifty years from now, estimated a possi- 
ble total of ninety million members! On that 
scale, United States political skirmishes shrink 
to insignificance. Church-state conflict be- 
comes virtually a backyard squabble on the can- 
vas of global Church activity. The lessons we 
learn from the present conflict over the ERA 
may be far more important than the result of 
the conflict itself. 


Tony Kimball 
Arlington, Massachusetts 





the gilded cage, the doll's house--reveals our 
savage misogyny. Briefly, it is physically, 
intellectually, emotionally, and spiritually 
cramped. It is precarious and a fall is dan- 
gerous, if not fatal. It maroons women and 

keeps us emotionally stranded from one another. 
And by placing us in the position customarily 
occupied by statues, it reveals society's attempt 
to render us as conveniently non-human, mind- 
less, and will-less as they [statues]." 


The UPI article, however, which reported the 
event quoted Sonia as saying, "Pedestals are 
the pits," said Ms. Johnson. "It shows most 
vividly the savage misogeny (sic) in the Mormon 
Church."" UPI, Deseret News, 27 October 1979. 
The words "savage misogyny" were used in both 
the official charges against her and in the news- 
paper reports of the excommunication. 


It was soon after her return from Utah follow- 
ing this speech that Sonia received her summons 
to the Bishop's court to "formally consider the 
relationship between your church membership and 
your conduct during the past months." At this 
meeting, held on 17 November 1979, Sonia re- 
quested, and received, an extension of time and 
helped draw up the charges against her, which 
read, "1. Have your efforts influenced people 
inside and outside the church to move away from 
the counsel of the brethren? 2. Is the church 
missionary effort being hampered by your ef- 
forts? 3. Is support of the prophet being ham- 
pered by your efforts? 45 Are you knowingly 
teaching false doctrine?" 


The actual trial took place on 1 December 
1979. Four days after the trial, an official 
letter of excommunication was received by Sonia. 
The following are excerpts of the press release 
which described the letter which Sonia received: 


“For the benefit of all concerned in Church 
courts, the proceedings are usually private and 
confidential. However, since you have raised 
the issue to the (news) media, it has become 
necessary that I make a public statement on the 
reasons for this action.” 


He stated that the three basic issues in the 
hearing, mutually agreed upon between himself 
and Mrs. Johnson, were as follows: 


1. Have your (Mrs. Johnson's) actions in- 
fluenced members and non-members to oppose 
Church programs--i.e. missionary program? 


2. Have your actions and statements advocated 
diminished support of Church leaders? 


3. Have you presented false doctrine which 
would damage others spiritually? .. . 


"You testified that you believe and have pub- 
licly stated that our (Mormon) society, speci- 
fically including Church leaders, has (in Mrs. 
Johnson's words) ‘a savage misogyny’; when in 
fact it is Church doctrine that exaltation can 
be gained only through the love that results 
in the eternal bonding of man and woman. 


“You also testified that you believe and 
have taught that (Mormon) missionaries should 
not be invited into people's homes. 3 


"You have publicly taught that the Church f 
is dedicated to imposing the Prophet's moral 
directives upon all Americans when it is the 
doctrine of the Church that all people are free 
to choose for themselves those moral directives 
dictated by their own consciences. 


"Your testimony and public speeches evidence 
in spirit that you are not in harmony with 
Church doctrine concerning the nature of God 
and the manner in which he directs His church 
on earth.” 

The finding of the hearing: excommunication. 

Excommunication does not preclude future af- 
filiation with the Church. Members of the 
Church in the ward and stake in which Mrs. 
Johnson resides are encouraged to let her know 
of their love for her and to assist her in 
appropriate ways should she indicate a desire 
one day to have her membership restored. 


1. Utah Holiday, Vol. IX, No, 4, January 1980, 
pp. 18-34. : 


2. Similar LDS organizations are conducting 
campaigns like the one in Virginia in Florida, 
Missouri, Arizona, Illinois, Nevada, and North 
and South Carolina. 
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that person has to say. Or if we do listen, we 
may react with anger to assertions that validate 
her conclusions and to questions that threaten 
our own. Consequently, we may be pushed to a 
more narrow, more adamant stance than we really 
meant to assume. We feel we cannot admit error 
or change attitudes without "losing face" and 

sO communication is severed, hostility increases, 
and factions are irreconcilable. 


As sisters in the Church of Jesus Christ, we 
must not let this happen to us. The openness 
and trust we have developed in dealing with 
each other are real and vital tools for build- 
ing our lives, tools far too valuable to sacri- 
fice unwittingly. We will never unanimously 


To Sonia, My Sister 


You have said it was the voice of someone 
reading, "Equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of sex" (ERA) 
that woke you up. You said you "fell in love" 
with it as soon as you heard it. Women could 
have unlimited possibilities, you thought, if 
only this law could be passed. "I must fight 
a battle for it against all those who oppose," 
you said, "I am willing to sacrifice and serve 
this cause with all my heart, might, mind and 
strength in order to give women choices." 

And so, at great expense of your emotional, 
intellectual, physical and spiritual self, you 
are engaged in battle for man's law, man's way. 


But other women are waking up, too. Some of 
them heard another voice reading, "In the Church 
there is full equality between man and woman . . 
Sharpen the skills you have been given and use 
the talents with which God has blessed you" 
(President Kimball, Fireside speech, September 
1979). Many of these women are beginning to 
see they do have unlimited, diverse possibili- 
ties before them. They see that choices do 
exist for them, and that these choices can be 
made, not only with their own newly-found, 
newly-respected stores of intelligence, but 
also with the help of God. God's law, God's 
way. 


Your desire to give choices to all women is 
a worthy cause. But Truth should be the ulti- 
mate pursuit of all Latter-day Saints. It is 
to the cause of Truth that they should give 
their hearts, might, minds and strength. Truth 
is eternal, and it is not to be confused with 
the temporary Church organization. The cause 
of Truth encompasses all worthy causes. 


Those who believe in the cause of Truth 
know that all Truth has not yet been revealed. 
They are waiting eagerly for further light and 
knowledge. They know it is the Truth that 
will make them free. 


With love, 
Kathryn Kimball 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Emotional Issues 


agree on any emotional issue. 


We should not 


what we claim to know, to prompt us to deeper 
thought and consequently to growth, and to pre- 
vent abuses of power. And honest disagreement 
is possible in communities where mutual respect 
is a primary consideration. In our discussion 
of this difficult issue, and those we will un- 
doubtedly encounter in the future, let us develop 
the richness of tolerance and honor that will 
enable us to disagree without damaging or de- 
stroying each other. To allow dissent in an 
atmosphere of tolerance when dissent is based 
on honor--this may well be one of the most im- 
portant lessons we Mormons have to learn. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Giving Up Illusions 


While studying Church history, I remember 
feeling disillusioned when I discovered that 
the official policy of the Church had been to 
deny the existence of polygamy in the Church 
to European saints long after it was openly 
practiced in the United States. I'm sure 
there were reasons for this, but when I believed 
fairly simply in right or wrong, the rationales 
were not much help to me. 


In the current event, I had heard rumors 
about questionable activities of Church mem- 
bers in anti-ERA lobbying in unratified 
states a few years ago, but was assured by my 
local leaders that while it had happened, it 
shouldn't have, and was stopped by the Breth- 
ren. When I discovered it was still going on, 


" the disillusionment I felt was similar to what 


I experienced when I found out about the 
Church's policy concerning polygamy. 


There is pain in giving up the cherished 
illusion-that the Church is perfect, but there 
is also growth. Examining my testimony and 
feelings about the Church was a long, painful 
process with my first disillusionment, but has 
become easier with successive ones. I have 
discovered that my testimony of the Gospel 
isn't based on the workings of the Church. 

I have a strong belief in Jesus Christ and a 
testimony of the restoration of the Priest- 
hood of God. I have received ordinances 

and blessings because of this Priesthood and 
have felt them acknowledged by the Spirit of 
the Lord. Where once I used to say that I 

love the Gospel and tolerate the Church, in 

the past few years I've grown to love the : 
Church, too. It offers incomparable opportuni- 
ties for challenge and growth and for real ser- 
vice to the Lord and His people. It pains me 
when there are problems which cause both the 
Church and its members to be hurt. But I can't 
withdraw my love for or allegiance to the 
Church, for I, too, fall short. 


Carrel H. Sheldon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Reaching Out 


As Spiritual Living leader in our ward, 


and loneliness of Bishop Willis. As a church 
leader, he fought a battle which must have in- 
cluded dimensions which few of us can fully ap- 
preciate, and none of us can know which of his 
priorities and values have been casualties in 
the fray. 


Someone once said, "We cannot ever share 
another's suffering. All we can do is sing 
to them in their aloneness.'' So often when we 
hurt, we shout out. Perhaps in the stillness 


of our deepest pain, we may yee Okimt « wvswe 
which can more quietly sing as we become m 
conscious of our kinship with Jesus Christ who 


teaches us what we only begin to understand. 


Irene M. Bates 
Pacific Palisades, California 


Some Positive Repercussions 


The Sonia Johnson dilemma has aroused 
much turmoil within me. I have felt confused 
as to where I should stand. I started out 
categorizing the affair as "justified 
retribution." Then, after talking with 
Sonia herself, I did a turnabout and called 
it "bitter injustice." After further thought 
and discussion I labeled it an “unfortunate 
occurrence," and if I were asked my view 
today, I'm not sure I'd feel comfortable 
with any stance. As a whole, this affair 
is a very perplexing incident. 


Although the episode has caused much 
dispute and pain for many, it may also have 
had some positive repercussions. I know it 
has had in my life. 


It awakened within me the need to be 
closer to my Heavenly Father. As my head 
spun with unanswerable questions and ambiguous 
answers, I realized that no one but the Lord 
could bring peace to my mind. I soon found 
myself praying earnestly and with determination. 


I have not received answers to all my 
questions, but I have since experienced a 
deep quietude, a sense that Heavenly Father 
is aware of my problems, that the Church is 
true, that I, myself, am responsible for 
my salvation, and that if I am constant with 
my prayers I will be blessed with the as- 
surance of knowing right from wrong, good 
from evil. Had the situation never occurred, 
my spiritual complacency might have never 
been disturbed and the blessing of inspira- 
tion that comes from building a closer re- 
lationship with my Father in Heaven would 
still lie dormant. 


Cindy L. Barlow 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The Cat Fight and What Matters Most 


The media are having a just fine time. The 
Mormons are seen as in on a cat fight. Sonia 
says this, Beverly says that. The judge is 
suspect, his aids questionable. Baum makes 
60 Minutes, McConkie refutes the hatcheting. 


In the news there are letters, statements, 
quotes, impressions. Offenses, defenses. 
Columnists propose, interviews purport. In 
truths and half truths, through slanted views, 
a little knowledge is more dangerous than 
ever--and more touted. No one seems without 
an opinion, few with first-hand anything, 
fewer with any inclination to seek. 


Yet everywhere there seems to be a need to 
appear knowing, to enter a verdict, spice up a 
conversation, voice a conviction, elevate a 
position. More than anything, whatever the 
stand, to come off feeling right, absolutely, 
thoroughly, often smugly right. 


Finally, or never finally, there is the cut- 
ting, the shearing off, with swords drawn and 
self-righteousness up, into the wonderful 
cauldron of contention, 


Why shouldn't the networks and the newsstands 


love it? 


Here are good if curious people choosing up 
teams, labeling, condemning, accusing, sure that 
the opposition is beset with degradation if not 
the devil. 
ing as he seldom gets to--especially since so 
much of the indulgence is in the name of doing 
good for all people. 


Worst of all, we seem to be trafficking in 
other people's pain, relishing error and flaw, 
in public and in private. 

eh ne 


in the meantime, back in real life, a 
friend comes home from a trip hemorrhaging in 
the ultimate stages of cancer, puzzled by 
whether or not to replace the wedding band 
her husband lost from a pocket. "He'll only 


And the devil himself probably smil- 


be putting it away anyhow." 


On one weekend there are funerals for a 
twenty-seven-year-old son of long time friends, 
dead of pneumonia; a nineteen-year-old boy gone 
over an embankment after skiing, killed in- 
stantly; another, twenty-six, dead of Hodgkins’ 
disease. "'He never had a chance at so much of 
it,'' says an observer. And a very alive girl 
sings at his simple funeral, "Climb Every 
Mountain." 


In an expensive rest home my mother's dearest 
friend wanders animated and alert in a world 
that none of us can occupy, cast on some island 
of waiting that precludes argument or tears or 
touching. ''Be sure to come back in time for 
pop-overs and grape juice," she says, waving. 


A mother of five, with one on a mission, 
attempts suicide: "They'll be better off 
without me." 


Yet there are the plump cheeks of a grand- 
child to be kissed, the smooth leather of a 


racket to hold, a Sunday roast in the oven to 
be smelled, snow to be tasted, hands to be held. 
Reason and patience and lovingkindness, even 


humor, eddy still about the dismal shores of 
upheaval. 


If in other headlines captives are held, 
borders invaded, supplies depleted; if flags 
are hoisted or shredded, sensibilities and 
standards assaulted; if stomachs are bloated 
with hunger, and human wreckage is cast upon 
violent waters, what in the world do we have 
to offer one another? When ever have people 
so needed people? In the singular as well as 
in the plural? 


And what is the one offering that is never 
depleted by supply? Good will. Compassion. 


Tender concern for the person behind the act. 
The willingness to ask not just What? but Why? 
Nothing could be more basic, though presently 
perhaps so unrecognized, to the religion called 


Mormon. The very real loving concern that is 
so much a part of every level of church ex- 
perience can lose its viability if not exer- 
cised every day in the unmalicious behavior 
of every member. 


If someone's opinion differs from mine, 
must I take up arms against that person? 
Must I declare a total opposition in order to 
take a faithful stand? Must you deliver up 
to blind acceptance or absolute rejection 
your belief, your sense of fair play, or 
your thoughtful discipleship? 


If you or I choose a believing or questing 
mode, must either of us be subject to the cate- 
gorizing, stereotyping, blacklisting of those 
who might choose differently? 


Might not any of us in troubled times ask, 
Where are my fellows? My sisters? My kindred 
folk whose sustenance I need just as they must 
need mine? 


How do I cure myself first of carelessness in 
adopting ideas, and second of unseemly heat in 
defending them just because I have adopted them? 


If the media thrive on a cat fight, maybe 
especially a cat fight among the already peculiar 
Mormons, there must be a way not to feed the 
thriving by participation down through any ranks. 


In a day when what matters most can be so 
neglected and distorted by what matters least, 
wouldn't it be something if life and death 
could bring us together at least to say Who 
are you? and Tell me where it hurts. 


And have us listen not only to each other, 
but to the voice that said, "Love one another, 
even as I have loved you." 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assessing the Situation 


Even though I have read everything available, 


have talked to countless people about what they 
know and think about the issues involved, have 


met and talked to Sonia Johnson, and have prayed 
frequently and specifically for some understand- 


ing of all this "data," I can never know major 
parts of the "whole story" concerning Sonia 
Johnson's excommunication. To make things even 
more confusing, my assessment of the situation 
on one day differs from that of the next and is 
greatly affected by which of the groups of peo- 
ple are the central focus in my mind at a given 
time. The excommunication of Sonia Johnson is 
a complicated event and will continue to affect 
the lives of many. 


Though it is too soon to understand all its 
implications, I have had concerns for non-Mor- 
mons, Mormons in general, and specifically for 
Mormon women because of these events. 


Much has been said about how Sonia and the 
Mormons for ERA have negatively affected 
potential converts to the Church with their 
exposures of Church political activities. It 
is a sad irony, however, that many more might 
be discouraged by the now Widespread image of 
the Church as anti-feminist, or, at least, as 
unsympathetic to women. 
who had never heard of Sonia Johnson and prob- 
ably perceived the Church--especially since 
its highly successful T.V. spot campaigns on 
family life--as the great American family- 
centered church until this past December, 
now have a new more negative view of the Church. 
For the first week after Sonia was excommuni - 
cated, I felt defensive and embarrassed by all 
the comments from these friends. But now T 
just feel sad, and I pray heartily that women 
will have successes in teaching the Gospel to 
other women as President Kimball, in his recent 
Women's Fireside address, said they would in 
these last days. It will require the Support 
and efforts of many of us to counter the ef- 
fects of the Church's bad image caused by the 

current publicity. 


Many of my women friends 


In addition to potential converts, Mormons 
themselves have been affected by Sonia's excom- 
munication. For some people, what they perceive 
as the "calling on the carpet" of an outspoken 
LDS feminist has been a comfort. They see in 
Sonia's excommunication an affirmation of the 
traditional family style and clear-cut sex 
roles. Still other Mormons are concerned about 
Church/state questions. Many members simply 
long for clarity. 


But of all the groups that concern me, I have 
thought most about the impact of this event on 
LDS women. Women have indicated by their in- 


tense curiosity, by their fearfulness in discuss- 


ing the subject, by their often fierce reactions 
to Sonia, or by their own statements that the 
excommunication of Sonia Johnson means something 
to them personally. Even those who insist that 
this is a singular and specific case outside 

the stewardship of all onlookers often comment 
that perhaps it should be taken as a warning to 
other women in the Church to more closely follow 
Church leadership. One friend wondered if she 
would be forced to curtail her activities in 
behalf of day care centers. 





cated for protesting the absence of changing 

tables in the men's rooms of LDS chapels. I 

smiled at her statement, but at the same time 
it occurred to me that many of us have taken 
this situation personally. 


Without forgetting the seriousness of the 
problems this issue has created, I have had 
some very good feelings, too, about what all 
this means for LDS women, Official statements 
have urged well-informed action by Church mem- 
bers on matters political. Many of us have 
paid only lip-service to this notion with re- 
gards to the ERA, The current publicity has 
found many of us unprepared for the questions 
being asked of us by our friends. Several 
women have told me that because they have been 
asked tough questions about why the Church has 
taken an anti-ERA stand, they are seriously 


Another half-joking- 
ly warned me that she might one day be excommuni- 


reading and thinking about these issues. I 
believe in this process of gathering informa- 
tion and thinking through our position on 
issues which have become important nationally 
and in the eyes of the Church, 


In the Gospel Doctrine class which I teach, 
I have been powerfully struck with the example 
of Joseph Smith as the truth-seeker. So often 
beautiful revelations came to him only after he 
struggled with a problem and faithfully ques- ~ 
tioned the Lord. For the last ten years, people 
have raised rhetorical questions about what the 
women's movement means for LDS women and what 
the special challenges are for women in these 
last days. Because of the events of this past 
month or two, such questions have been treated 
with a new seriousness which I find very reas- 
suring. I am excited by the fact that this new 
decade seems to be dawning with these questions 
clearly before us. 


I personally have had some very meaningful 
discussions with LDS women over what Sonia's 
excommunication means to each of us. I have 
also talked more with my non-LDS women friends 
about differences and similarities in Mormon 
and non-Mormon perceptions of women's roles, 
callings and goals than ever before. I feel 
good about having been forced to consider my 
own views on the ERA. All the confusion I 
have experienced over this issue has brought 
me more frequently to my knees than has been 
my recent custom. While I cannot report that 
this has brought me the clarity of insight 
that I had sought on the specifics of this 
case, communion with the Lord has its own 
sweet rewards, 


Despite my fluctuations of feelings about 
the subject, right now I sense that it is worth 
the frustration and turmoil to see this crisis 
through--to pray, to continue our usual Church 
service, to have faith in the process and in 
the outcome. Perhaps this is all just part of 
our own special refiner's fire. Surely great 
challenges and great rewards await us. 


Judi R. Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Sisters Speak Cont. 





Meeting to Share Concerns: 


Within a week after it happened, a group of 
about twenty women and three men met at my house 
to discuss and try to make sense of the events 
surrounding Sonia Johnson's excommunication. I 


had trepidations about gathering us all together, 


but my hope was that all of those who came--and 


Yet it was not just our separate voices which 


prevented us from "getting to the bottom of 

things" as we had intended. As two of our more 
outspoken members were disputing how "inflamma- 
tory" or "defensible" Sonia's comments were in 
the speech to the American Psychological Asso- 


they represented almost every viewpoint possible-- ciation, we were amazed to find that we had two 


would be able to identify some common problems 
that the situation was posing for all of us. 


After we ended, I felt as ambiguous about 
that meeting as I felt about the situation it- 
self. As I look back on it, the agenda for the 
meeting was pretty neat and tidy. Our first 
concern was to get at the facts of what happen- 
ed--to pool information, news clippings, letters 
and phone calls from friends in Utah and Vir- 
ginia--and to determine what exactly Sonia had 
been charged with, what she had said, and what 
the grounds were for the decision. Next, I 
wanted to look at the problems the situation 
posed--the nature of Church political involve- 
ments; the threat that many seemed to feel to 
their freedom to dissent; and, specifically, 
our image in the local media, where coverage 
has been extremely unsympathetic to the Church. 


We hoped to analyze which problems were "'con- 
frontable,"' if not solveable, which ones were 
not, and to make plans for dealing with those 
which were. For example, some members in the 
Boston area had decided to take initiatives with 
the press by making statements and appearing on 
local television, thus taking some responsibil- 
ity for the Church's image in that area. By 
contrast we, in a headline article in the 
Contra Costa Times (6 December 1979), appeared 
to be a colony of people terrified to speak out: 


Contra Costa Mormons seemed generally hesi- 
tant to discuss the excommunication of feminist 
Sonia Johnson in Virginia Wednesday. ‘It just 
shouldn't be discussed by members,' said one 
Lafayette man who didn't want his name published. 
‘Just the church authorities.' His viewpoint 
seemed to be held by the majority of members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day [sic] 
Saints contacted by the Times." 


The article went on to state that only one of 
the fifteen Mormons canvassed would allow the 
use of her name. d 


The structure of my agenda collapsed as soon 
as "official" conversation began. Each concern 
voiced seemed to emanate from each very personal 
response to the Church as an organization. For 
many, feelings were so intense that what seemed 
most needed was the chance to ventilate emotions 
more than to get at the facts. 


The following is a letter sent January 15 
to a member of the Exponent II Board from her 
brother-in-law: 


As I read about and watched Sonia Johnson 
on television in regards to the Church court, 
I felt that her actions appeared inconsistent 
with her statements regarding her belief in 
the Church and her desire to stay in it. 

She seemed to be expressing that this is God's 
church, but it just isn't being run the way 
God wants it to be run right now. 


I found it hard to believe that someone 
who professed to be an active member and 
who understood the Church would be shocked 
that actions so anti-Mormon as hers have 
been could be called into question. I am 
referring to her surprise, which she expressed 
at the time of the trial, that the Church 
would do this to her. After reading her 
APA speech, I felt that she must be doctrinally 
naive to think that she could be so vociferous 
in opposition to the Church and not have to 
answer to her spiritual leader for it. 


I felt that her personal objective of 
passing. the ERA was more important to her 
than was the Lord's work or His will. It 
seemed clear to me that the real issue was 
not support of the ERA, but the fact that 
it became more important to her than the Gospel. 


I do feel badly for her in that, as a result 
of the heat of the issue, she will no doubt 
be the target of much criticism and lively 


different versions of the talk in front of us-- 
one supplied by the Mormons for ERA and one ob- 
tained from local leaders who received it from 
Church sources in Salt Lake. This discrepancy 
just revealed the cloudiness of the whole inci- 
dent, as well as the importance of remaining 
compassionate and withholding any easy judgment. 


Yet amid a chaotic discussion accentuated 
by some miscommunication and even bad feelings 
on the part of some, I sensed important things 
happening which might be of value to share 
with others. 


For one thing, I realized how much that meet- 
ing meant to some there who did not have the 
support network that I do with other members of 
the Church. This was the first opportunity that 
some had ever had to speak with a group of pre- 
dominantly active Church members who shared 
some concerns and who would not condemn them. 

My own sense of responsibility to these women 
increased, and I have defined some specific 
gestures of friendship and companionship I must 
exert to help us, in some small way, "bear one 
another's burdens." 


Perhaps the most positive result of our 
gathering was that it seemed to dispel for us 
the sense of fear some felt from the excommuni- 
cation, which had resulted from a few unfor- 
tunate and punitive comments heard locally, as 
well as from the media hype about the supposed 
“fear spreading in the Mormon Church." 


The Sonia Johnson situation has hurt us 
where we are most sensitive and vulnerable-- 
in our image to the world at large. Because 
of it, I feel that now more than ever, other 
active and faithful women will be listened to. 
I feel a strong responsibility to speak out, 
in a confident and supportive voice, about 
those issues which do concern me. Perhaps 
this is the time to share our feelings with 
local leaders or to write responsible letters 
to leaders in Salt Lake. The fear of signing 
our names to a sincere and responsible state- 
ment seems to me now to be one of the worst 
gestures of non-support we could offer. 


While some of us were trying to piece together 


various bits of quotations about her comments on 


missionary work to the Montana audience, one per- 


Letter from a Relative 


discussion--a great deal of which will be 
unfounded, unfair, and injurious. However, 
it was her decision to publicize the case 
to such an extent that she became a national 
object of attention. She must therefore 
accept the consequences of that choice. 


I felt as though the article in Utah Holiday 
attempted to portray the bishop as the culprit 
and the one who mishandled the court hearing. 

I don't think that Bishop Willis handled 
everything like he should have. However, 

I think he did quite well for a lay member 
faced all at once with being on trial himself 
by the combined media of the United States. ; 
By and large, the media was highly sympathetic 
to Sonia Johnson. 


I felt that the "stated charges" the bishop 
used were perhaps an attempt to appease a 
press and public audience who might not 
understand the workings of the spirit in such 
a matter. I felt her excommunication was a 
matter of spiritual discernment. I was in- 
terested in his statement that he had conferred 
with Sonia Johnson over a two-year period and 
must have known her and her case well. 


The Church's involvement in political 
issues seemed to be a point of general 
criticism by Sonia Johnson, and now by many 
others as well. My own feelings are that one of 
our Church's strongest claims is that of 
direct revelation, and because of direct 
revelation we have a church and a gospel that 


son asked the significant question, "Would Sonia-- 
or anyone else who does not agree with the 
Church's stand on the ERA--be able to say that 
the blessings of membership in the Church are 
worth it, that all of the other good can com- 
pensate for the turmoil that the Church's posi- 
tion on this issue has caused in the eyes of so 
many?" Although I can say that I support the 
First Presidency's position, I am nevertheless 
very concerned about covert local political 
activities which have damaged our esteem in so 
many areas. Yet, even still, I felt grateful 

to know in my heart that my answer to my friend's 
question was a resounding "yes--the Church is 
worth it." I appreciated the reaffirmation of 
my own testimony which the meeting provided. 


: Several days after the excommunication was 
first announced, a friend told me that she had 
felt very disturbed about the situation at first 
but that she now felt better about it. As she : 
shared with me her reasons for "feeling better," 
however, I saw that they were all at Sonia's 
expense. She was reconstructing what she had 
heard people say that Sonia said and, however 
unconsciously, Was passing judgment on her by 
trying to assess the nature of another human 
spirit. As I thought about it, I Suspected my 
friend was accommodating a painful and dis- 
sonant incident by "harmonizing" it in a way 
eee it is probably not our stewardship to con- 
sider, 


This very complex and tragic incident 
seemed to crystallize for me two distinct types 
of responses. One is an urge to reconcile and 
harmonize--even though it might necessitate 
loss of charity toward another. The other re- 
sponse--the one which I hope to incorporate-- 
is a willingness to live with ambiguity and 
dissonance, not attempting to resolve at any- 
one else's expense some of the problematic 
issues, but instead developing a willingness to 
endure what we cannot harmonize or understand, 


So now, after the shock and pain have 
subsided a bit, my major energies about this 
have turned to prayer: prayer for the Brethren 
and for ourselves, that we might know of one 
another's sensitivities and concern; prayer that 
Sonia will feel comfort and compassion from the 
Lord and from her sisters and brothers; and 
prayer for myself, for others like me, that our 
faith will be strong enough to enable endurance 
through the complexities and dissonances of 
this life's experience. 

Bonnie Bobet 
Berkeley, California 


can therefore give direction to the lives 
of men and women today. I would find it odd 
for a church with such a claim to stay 
silent on an issue of great consequence. 


I don't find anything wrong in the Church's 
encouragement of members to campaign against 
the ERA. If the description of their 
activities as described in Utah Holiday s 
is accurate, then perhaps they were unwise in 
not simply doing everything above board and 
in the open. However, as described in Univer- 
sity of Utah's Chronicle, Beverly Campbell, the 
spokeswoman for the Church, disagreed with Utah 
Holiday's portrayal of the Church's activities: 


Sonia Johnson is angry because she believes 
we have not told our legislators we are Mormon 
. . « but politicians don't care about a 
person's religion. We have long since*passed 
the day of wearing a Star of David, haven't 
we? 


One final feeling--I wish that the news 
would continue to cover Sonia Johnson in a 
year, two years, and ten years. I feel that 
time is the test with spiritual matters--that 
the heat of the day has clouded perception, 
but distance will give us a more clear 
picture of this issue. 


These are my gut-level feelings. It's too 
bad you aren't close enough that we could 
sit and talk about it for hours. Good 
luck on getting your Exponent issue out. 


a 
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A Need for Nourishment 


"Do you sustain the authorities of the 
Church?" Yes, with all my heart. When I 
answer my bishop or raise my hand to the 
square, I accept the most sober and in many 
ways the most difficult responsibility given 
to a Latter-day Saint. Some people think that 
to sustain the authorities is to check one's 
free agency at the door. I disagree. 


Trite as it may be, I went to the dictionary 
for help in understanding this concept. I was 
unexpectedly enlightened and inspired. To sus- 
tain means to support--to accept callings, to 
pay tithing, to show up at the welfare farm, 
and to do all those other things that keep a 
ward or a church going--but it also means to 
nourish--to feed our leaders ideas, reactions, 
and feelings. I am convinced that every bit of 
honest communication received from members sus- 
tains and enriches the church. 


Now, I must admit that some officers in the 
church react defensively to anything but a pat 
on the back. I think this is partly because 
the experience of receiving thoughtful feedback 
is so rare. A hierarchical structure has a 
tendency to isolate its leaders. Communication 
flows efficiently from top to bottom, but without 
a powerful propelling force of some kind it 
seldom goes the other way. Because anger is 
frequently the only force that can impell a mes- 
sage from below, emotions often get in the way 
of communication. When one troubled voice 
rises from the ranks of sweetly smiling faces, 
it is easy to reject it. Surely that person 
has “lost the spirit'’ or has fallen prey to the 
adversary. The passivity of the majority exag- 
gerates the anger of the dissenter and ultimately 
validates its rejection. 


It is often difficult to offer our leaders 
support (I am not the only one who has a hard 
time getting up dt 5:30 a.m. to drive seventy 
4 iM but it is even harder 

Most of us have learned 


to question our own opinions far more effectively 
than those of any authority, secular or religious. 





affine ne chment 





A group of women from the Salt Lake area 
gathered together a few weeks ago to discuss 
some of the issues confronting women today. 

It was not an unusual meeting. Such informal 
get-togethers are held often, with varying mem- 
bers of this group providing the nucleus of 
other gatherings. The women attending this 
particular meeting had much in common: all 
were LDS; all had college training; all were 
involved to some extent in community, profes- 
sional, or academic activities; and all felt a 
deep personal involvement in the issues chal- 
lenging their understanding of themselves as 
women. 


But I was also struck with the fact that 
while our group's demographic profile would 
show many similarities, it would also show 
marked differences. Some of the group were 
married with married children; others had 
young families or no children. Some were sin- 
gle; some, divorced or separated. Many of 
the wives worked out of their homes, while 
others did not. The age span was easily 25 
years, a full generation. Probably every 
level of commitment to the Church as well as 
to the social and political questions, includ- 
ing the ERA, which affected us was represented-- 
and expressed. But at evening's end, we left 
with arms around each other, having enjoyed 
another chance to share our commonalities 
while respecting our differences and appre- 
ciating the individual struggle that often 
led to conclusions different from our own. 


For me, these intermittent encounters be- 
lie the inevitability of estrangement because 
of differences. When President Kimball first 
called the women of the Church together in a 
special fireside, while recognizing the widely 
varying circumstances of our lives, he spoke 
of those eternal truths which give meaning and 
perspective to our lives as LDS women and bind 
us inexorably together as sisters in the Gospel. 
These are the principles which for Church mem- 
bers become ingrained in our beings, untouched 


As Mormons we have also been trained in compas- 
sion. Because we have held positions of respon- 
sibility, we know how easy it is to feel per- 
sonally rejected when a cherished program gen- 
erates more complaints than compliments. We 
don't want to add burdens to our already over- 
burdened leadership. When something seems amiss, 
we are disposed to grit our teeth, shut our 
eyes, mumble to our brothers and sisters, and 
hope for a better tomorrow. This mode of be- 
havior may have a place in the Church--a third 
meaning of the word sustain is to bear up under 
or endure--but I am convinced it is potentially 
corrosive. 


A refusal to communicate is the ultimate form 
of rejection. To talk to one's leader is a sign 
of trust; to listen to one's followers is a sign 
of confidence. Honest disagreement, appropriately 
expressed, is a form of nourishment. It helps 
leaders and followers grow through enlarging 
their perceptions and improving their ability 
to understand and communicate. Of course, this 
communication must be suited to the situation. 
One does not water petunias with a fire hose or 
serve tacos to a victim of indigestion. I sus- 
pect, however, that some leaders in our church 
are malnourished from too much whipped cream and 
Jello. 


I have been thinking a lot lately about the 
passage in the Doctrine and Covenants which reads: 


We have learned by sad experience that it is the 
nature and disposition of almost all men, as 
soon as they get a little authority, as they 
suppose, they will immediately begin to exercise 
unrighteous dominion. 121:39 


The phrase that stuck in my mind is "almost all 
men."' The Prophet seems to be saying here that 
the tendency toward authoritarianism.is so wide- 
spread that if affects nearly everyone, Since 
this verse is in a passage discussing the priest- 
hood, I assume that he meant bishops, stake 
presidents and other officers, as well as ordi- 
nary members of the church, male and female. 


“Strength in Union” 


by the ebb and flow of social change that con- 
fronts every generation. As he spoke, I thought 
of the appeal that my early Mormon mentor, 
Emmeline B. Wells, so frequently expressed in 
her editorials in the Woman's Exponent: "'Sis- 
ters, there is strength in union."' She was 
speaking not only of the power that comes from 
great numbers acting in concert, but also of 
the individual strength that comes from sharing 
a unity of purpose and understanding of life 
that the gospel gives--a union that supersedes 
and makes insignificant external differences 
and temporal inequities. 


Some years ago I had a student at the Uni- 
versity of Utah who took my freshman English 
class by mail because he was serving time at 
the Utah penitentiary. In his first theme, he 
introduced himself to me. In it I read of a 
boy whose father had deserted the family and 
whose mother struggled to keep it together, 
who felt a sense of belonging and love as a 
child but who came to experience the rebuff 
of schoolmates and the denial of jobs and 
social acceptance as a young man. As he re- 
lated the disappointments and frustrations in 
his life, his resorting to crime became understand- 
able, But I did not read perceptively enough 
to see the clues that could have prepared me 
for the real explanation, "Some time in the 
process of growing up,'' he concluded, "I made 
a discovery that changed my life. I learned 
that to the world around me, I was black first-- 
and then a man. That made all the difference." 


Why must the externals continue to blur our 
vision? How long will we measure the worth of 
individuals by external indices, forgetting 
that these are the most susceptible to counter- 
feit, the least reliable for judgment, and the 
most capable of change? How great to be able 
to suspend judgment on external variations in 
behavior or attitudes that merely express 
individuality and individual responses to vary- 
ing circumstances, and instead acknowledge in 
one another the deeper commitments and motiva- 


Now, I don't think it is my job to decide 
which of my leaders is exercising unrighteous 
dominion, but I do think it is my responsibility 
as a member of the Church to make it very hard 
for any of them to do so. I can do this by let- 
ting them know in word and in action that I in- 
tend to nourish as well as to support them, that 
I will tell them what I think as honestly and 
as openly as I can, that I will prayerfully and 
thoughtfully consider every assignment and add 
my inspiration to theirs, and that I will even 
raise my hand in opposition to a program if the 
spirit tells me to do so. To do any less than 
this is to withdraw the lifeblood of the church-- 
the sustaining testimony of each member. 


Like many of you, I have been struggling to 
understand the excommunication of Sonia Johnson. 
Within the past few weeks, I have had the op- 
portunity of meeting and talking with her as 
well as with one prominent church leader from 
Virginia. I found myself liking and respecting 
both Sonia and the brother, and was therefore 
all the more sorrowful over the chasm that had 
opened between them. It was a little ‘like hear- 
ing the two sides in a divorce case--each had 
legitimate grievances which he or she was un- 
able to communicate to the other. From the 
quiet of an already "ratified state," I cannot 
presume to weigh the culpability of either. I 
am appalled at the intemperance of Sonia John- 
son's campaign, but I am equally dismayed that 
church officials in Virginia would ''call" women 
to act as "private citizens" in leading opposi- 
tion to the ERA, a practice which the brother 
not only acknowledged but praised. If I were 
going to fix blame, however, I think I would 
have to reach beyond the controversy itself to 
the larger pattern of interaction which it 
represents. Given the emotions involved, I 
suppose a conflagration of this sort was in- 
evitable in the Church, but I cannot help won- 
dering if it would have become’so bitter if some- 
one in authority in Virginia had been able to _ 
interpret Sonia's initial questions as an effort 
to nourish rather than destroy. . 


Laurel Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


tions that as Mormons we accept together. 


I like the statement Zina D. H. Young made 
to the women of the Relief Society when she 
became general president: "Sisters," she said, 
"let us be as one grand phalanx. . . ." And 
who were the sisters she was thus calling 
together? Some were educated; others could 
not write their names. Some were zealous suf- 
fragists; some never voted in their lives. A 
few studied medicine in eastern schools; others 
applied their own home remedies and never 7 
dreamed of doing more than just getting through 
another difficult day. Some were agreeable to 
raising silk worms, answering Brigham's call to 
establish sericulture in the territory; others 
were not so agreeable. Some gleaned and stored 
wheat for the Relief Society's grain-saving 
mission, Many did not. Some lived in the new 
order of marriage. Most did not. Yet the 
faithful did come together symbolically, if 
not actually, and formed that grand phalanx 
of women that Zina envisioned. Their commitment 
to the gospel, which had brought them out of 
the world and into the new Zion, bound them to- 
gether with ties stronger than temporal dif- 
ferences could sever. 


Exponent II poses the question on the cover 
of its issues, "Am I not a woman and a sister?" 
In spite of the distinction often made between 
the two by today's labeling proclivity, they 
are not incompatible. As a Mormon woman of the 
twentieth century, I subscribe to Emmeline~ 
Wells' statement of faith in nineteenth-century 
women. "I believe in women," she wrote, "'es- 
pecially thinking women." It is the thinking 
women of this generation, I believe, who under- 
stand that sameness is not sisterhood--indeed, 
cannot be in this worldwide Church, and that 
there is not only strength but unity in diversity 
when we hold fast to the deeper bonds that make 
sisters of women. 


Carol Cornwall Madsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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One look at the lady's face 
in trouble. But reaching down 
hand, I asked my worn question 
look at the apartment you have 


told me we were 
to take my son's 
anyway: ''May we 
for rent?" 


Resting her hand on a large 
at us with eyes that seemed to 
long upon something dead. 
ing?" 


hip, she looked 
have gazed too 
"Your husband work- 


"No, we're alone; I'm not married." 


"Divorced, heh? Well. I'm sorry! We had a 
young divorcee in here last year and she had ev- 
ery man in town over at least two or three times. 
This is a quiet neighborhood here; can't have all 
that noise and ruckus going on." 


Reaching down, with knees apart, she pulled 
a weed from the lawn, a personal act of ven- 
geance. As she struggled back up, the skin 
hanging down loosely under her eyes quivered 
slightly. 


"I'm not a divorcee," I said. 


"Oh! A widow, heh? Why didn't you say so? 
That's too bad. But Dad and me, now, we just - 
don't have time to be helping out no widow- 
deay eee 


"No," I said, smiling down into my son's blue 
eyes, "I've never been married, ma'am. I'ma 
graduate student at the university and I also 
teach. We are looking for an apartment that's 
quiet enough for me to. . ." 


"Never been married? Well, who's this? 
little brother?" 


Your 


Tired and discouraged and unsure whether to 
laugh or cry, I looked carefully at the leaves 
on the tree above her head. They were green 
with growing out of the winter--alive. Shifting 
my weight to the other foot, I waited for the slow 
knowing to come into the lady, for the moment 
when she would realize I was an unwed mother, 
when we would look at each other and my guilt 
would go out to meet the guilt imposed upon me 





“We're Making It 











by her and we would be locked, for a few seconds 
of knowing, together. I dread these moments. 
They taste like rusty nails in my mouth. They 
usually only happen when I have to deal with a 
certain type of person--a narrow sort of person 
like this one who makes you go through something 
bad again that you thought was over. 


My legs ached as we walked back to the car to 
head for the next apartment on my list. My 
muscles felt all bunched up tight and the sun 
seemed too hot for that time of year. It was 
one of the few times I have wondered what my life 
would be like if, instead of keeping him, I had 
decided to give my son away when he was born. 

I reached down to straighten Jason's collar 

and felt the dampness under his shirt. "He's 
hot and tired, too," I thought. ''This isn't any 
fun for a little boy." 


It has not always been easy to live with the 
choices I have made. Raising a son alone has 
been different from what I expected. Yet Jason 
has added to my life--not taken from it. I have 
been fed by our relationship in surprising ways. 
I'm not suggesting that all unwed mothers should 
keep their babies, but for me it was the right 
choice, the best choice. 


When Jason was about seven, he and I were driv- 
ing from the town where I attended college to 
the neighboring town where I worked weekends to 
keep milk in the fridge. I had just left my 
part-time job on campus and had driven straight 
to the farmhouse where Jason's babysitter lived. 
Hot and headachy, and facing another eight-hour 
shift, I was in a hurry to get to his grandmoth- 
er's in time for him to share their evening meal. 
Jason had just started to explain to me how he 
had torn the other knee out of his levis, when 
the wheel of the car jerked out of my hands. 
Hitting the brakes, I wrenched the wheel back 
soon enough to keep us from crashing down a 
ditchbank, and the car limped to a stop. I 
looked out at the empty countryside, dropped my 
hands into my lap and moaned, "We've got a flat 
tire; I have to be to work in an hour; we are 
in the middle of nowhere; what are we going to 
do?" 


For some minutes, a dead, heavy silence 
filled the car. I could feel Jason fidgeting, 
but I was too tired and discouraged to worry 
about comforting him. Finally, with an exas- 
perated sigh, he turned to me and said, "Well, 
Mom, why don't we change it?" That idea had 
not even occurred to me, and I looked at him as 
if he had just offered me Einstein's theory of 
relativity. "That's not a bad idea; why don't 
we just change it?" And we did. It's through 
simple experiences like these that I've become 
aware of how much Jason adds to my existence. 


In late night hours, though, I have often 
wondered if making the decision to raise Jason 
myself was fair to him. I'll never forget his 
first Cub Scout Pine Wood Derby Meet, which in 
our town is a competitive event where all the 
fathers on the block paint and carve and test 
the cars right alongside their sons. Jason's 
den leader gave us the kit to make the car 
about a week before the event, and my eyes bulged 
over the sheet of directions. Having been 
raised on paper-dolls and pink dresses, I had to 
hold back a chuckle. The diagram in front of me 
labeled "How to Assemble" looked like ancient 
hieroglyphics. But somehow we put the pieces of 
wood and wheels together in such a way as to 
resemble a car, and Jason painted it with red 
and white stripes, The night of the derby, men 
and boys filled the room and the air cracked 


with hollering excitement. 
noise and chaos, the dads were weighing in their 
sons' cars~-super masterpieces; some even had 
weights on them--that made Jason's look pitiful- 
ly plain. 


In the middle of the 


As the starter pulled the lever to release 
the first cars, a roar came from the scouts and 
their dads that rattled my jawbones. Imagine so 
much excitement over a wooden car race, I thought. 
But I was glad to be there for Jason's sake; he 
was in love with this night and what was happen- 
ing. His turn came and, with eight-year-old cool, 
he walked up to the track and placed his car 
alongside another, then ran to the bottom of the 
track to watch the end of the race. As I watched 
him grip his hands together and reach up to brush 
the hair from his eyes, I noticed that every 
muscle in him was tight with happy confidence 
over winning this race, and my heart started to 
chill. Stiffening slightly in my chair, 
turned towards the starter as he pulled the lev- 
er. The car on the right zoomed down the track 
to the finish amid cheers and triumphant shouts. 
Jason's car didn't move. The starter prodded it 
a little, but the wheels would barely turn. 
Little snickers and chuckles slithered through 
the air. Some of the men looked embarrassed; 
some looked annoyed. Jason ducked his head 
first to the left and then to the right, as if 
he were looking for a hole in the air behind 
him to hide in. I wanted to gather him in my 
arms and rock him like I did when he was lit- 
tle. I wanted to grab him and run; I wanted 
to stand up on my chair and tell everyone to 
go to hell, especially the lady looking at me 
with so much pity from across the hall. She 
leaned over to her husband and whispered some- 
thing and I imagined it was about us, about Ja- 
son not having a father, so really, what could 
you expect? After all, he only has his mother 
to help him. Sitting up straighter in my chair, 
I tried to ignore her and smiled encouragingly 
when Jason's eyes met mine. 


The starter picked up the car and tried to 
work with the wheels, but he was in charge of 
the evening and the chaos had ruined both his 
hands and his sensitivity. He finally threw 
the car to Jason and said, "Here--it's not going 
to work, Next year put some graphite on the 
wheels so they'll turn." I walked over to my 
son, who was standing there an inch away from 
tears, trying to act as if he didn't care, and 
said as lightly as I could, "Hey, should we go 
get some ice cream?" "Sure," he said, "it's 
hot in here." 


Fully aware that ice cream and an arm around 
the shoulders had not solved the problem, I had 
a hard time keeping up a cheerful line of con- 
versation. As Jason lay sleeping beside me on 
the way home from our long drive after the ice 
cream, I promised myself he would never again 
--as far as I could help it--feel less than 
he was because he didn't have a father. I 
would have to learn many things that lay 
outside the traditional role of women, but I 
meant to try. As I started reading the Boy 
Scout Manual from cover to cover and realized 
that I needed to learn how to swim and tie knots 
and climb trees, I resented my background of 
having been raised on dolls and jump ropes more 
and more. 


Overcoming my natural distaste for sports, I 
coached Jason in basketball and football; or 
rather, he coached me. I conned our neighbors 
into teaching him how to play baseball and talked 
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Fiction 


I guess you could say the whole problem came 
to a head over CB radio, You've got to under- 
stand our ward--or our town, it doesn't make much 
difference which--to know why. It's not a big 
ward, Being Executive Secretary and Town Clerk, 
too, it seems everything I do gets to be part 
of the same lot of paperwork, and it's hard to 
tell where ward ends and town begins, 


Central Wyoming isn't much by some people's 
view. The tourists on the interstate can't seem 
to get out of here fast enough. The town's been 
kinda hurting since it was finished except, of 
course, for Jed's garage and then the ambulance 
service into Rawlings. Not much reason for the 
tourists to stop nowadays, and I guess we'd as 
soon it stayed that way. We're mostly ranchers, 
mostly Mormons--a few jack; enough to keep the 
Double-B down on Main Street busy on Saturday 
nights at least, but this is a Mormon town and 
we're pretty happy with things here. We pioneer- 
ed the place, then all moved back to Utah ahead 
of Johnston's army in 'S7, Families started 
trickling back just after the Civil War was 
over, Being close to the railroad made it 
safe enough, and enough isolated that we could 
try and live right. 


Now you've got to understand this thing 
about Agnes Day, It's funny I should feel so 
upset about it that I have to talk about the 
whole town to talk about her, but I do. The 
Day family: there's a lot of Days in the 
Church, especially around here, or at least 
there used to be. In this town they were 
kinda like royalty. They were the earliest 
settlers, sent by Brigham Young to colonize. 
And they did a good job, too, But the family's 
sort of petered out, Agnes is the last of the 
line hereabouts, Others went East to school 












and jobs and didn't come back. Some got 
a ys get killed, in 
They om ve humeing, living, and work- 


ing out-of-doors and seem to make natural 
soldiers, Aggie's little brother got killed 
in Korea, Her parents died in an accident 
back in '3S, Their car was near torn in half 
by a bootlegger's car. Everybody was killed 
except the two kids in the back seat, Their 
old aunt Elizabeth raised them, 


Did a pretty good job, too, except that Agnes 
turned out a little different. Not really bad 
different, except for this problem. Maybe it 
was seeing her folks killed like that that made 
her so serious about everything. Most of us 
pretty well guessed she'd never get married 
even before she went to the temple and on her 
mission, That didn't make any difference. She'd 
always dressed real modest, plain and practical. 
I guess they never had much money after the in- 
surance was used up, since her dad's ranch went 


“CWe're Making It”cont. 


an old boyfriend into taking him fishing. Even 
though Jason is small for his age, he slowly 
started to excel in athletics. There were un- 
expected rewards in it for me, too. 


One day, to vary my jogging routine, I decided 
to run to the playground where Jason was playing 
baseball. Watching little boys play baseball re- 
minded me of aGreek sun-dance I had read about. 
Donning intricate masks, the ancient sun-worship- 
pers would fly through the dust in an elaborate 
precision dance, celebrating their bodies and 
paying tribute to the sun. Something magical 
and fluid and primitive hung in the air about 
those little boys, too; light and energy and en- 
thusiasm shot off from their bodies into the af- 
ternoon sun. 


Two boys I knew were batting balls at the side 
of the field, waiting their turns at the plate. 


"Mike," I said, "do you care if I try to hit 
one?" Mike handed me a bat and stepped way back 
out of danger. 


"Just throw it soft, Jeff," he cautioned. 


I took the stance that my son had shown me 
and that I had observed the batters take on the 
endless sports programs Jason watches on televi- 
sion, and nodded my head. 


for taxes, and they must have lived on Social 
Security after that, pretty much, But for one 
reason or another Agnes never did dress like she 
wanted to be beautiful and desirable to men, 

Not that she was ever ugly. If you dated her, 
and most of us except the real wild ones did, 
once or twice--there weren't many choices un- 
less you could afford the drive to Rawlings and 
back--you felt like she demanded a lot. Not 
that you spend money, but that you talk, serious 
talk, And she was always asking questions, 

Come to think of it, that's always been the real 
problem, and it still is. I'll end up telling 
her whole life story if I don't get to it. 


It seemed natural, when she came back from 
her mission, for old Bishop Evans to call her 
to teach Seminary. She's strong, no one can 
deny that, and she knows the scriptures almost 
like she wrote them, It's the way she teaches-- 
that's part of the problem, too, I mean, she 
doesn't hold the Priesthood but that doesn't 
stop her from being real firm about what some 
things mean, and other times she just asks 
questions, She acts more like a General Au- 
thority than a teacher sometimes, and she 
brings things into the lessons that aren't in 
the manual, 


I remember the time she stirred up the whole 
class and most of the ward for almost a month, 
People were taking sides, and some were almost 
to the point of fighting with each other, It 
all started when she was supposed to be teaching 
a lesson about the Good Samaritan, Instead of 
following the manual, she made up a story about 
the Bishop coming back in for Sacrament meeting 
on the interstate after having been out to visit 
the Whitneys--even then they were both too old 
to get out much any more--and how he saw an 
elderly woman off the road with a flat tire, and 


how if he stopped to help her he would certainly 
be late for prayer meeting and probably Sacra- 


ment meeting, too, and he was supposed to con- 
duct, and what should he do? And she wouldn't 
even tell them when the kids wanted to know 
what the right answer was--just said that she 
wanted them to think about it, But it didn't 
stop there, and she should have known better. 
LaDean Mitchell got all angry at several of 

the boys who said that they thought the Bishop's 
calling was more important and how he should go 
on because so many people were needing him at 
the meeting. Of course, LaDean's grandmother's 
car had broken down on the interstate the pre- 
vious winter and she nearly died of pneumonia 
after sitting there while an hour's worth of 
cars went by before someone stopped, so LaDean's 
almost unreasonable about it, But it went on 
and on 'til almost the whole ward, I mean the 
active ones of course, had taken sides about 
whether the Bishop should have stopped in a 


into the movement. With a shock, the swing con- 
nected and the ball shot high and far into the 
air, straight over the diamond. Stunned, I 
dropped the bat to the ground and turned to Mike 
and Jeff who were staring, mouths open, after 
the ball. 


"Gee, I'm sorry to make you chase it so far," 


I said rather smugly. Behind me the game had 
stopped and I heard whispers: "Wow!" "Who was 
that?" "Did you see how far she hit it?" 


"That's Jason's mom."" "You're kidding!" "Wow!" 
As I caught a glimpse of my son's face, I had to 
bite my lip to keep from smiling. Puffed up like 
a peacock, he was sauntering casually over to me. 
"Yeah, she can hit pretty good when she wants to," 
he said to someone over his shoulder, as if this 
were a feat I performed every day of my life. 
Because I'm so proud of him, it felt good to see 
him proud of me. 


There are times when I feel almost over- 
whelmed by the endless confidence Jason seems 
to have in me. One afternoon I was sitting 
at the kitchen table, lost in my graduate stud- 
ies. Deep down in cerebral layers of my brain, 
I was hassling with Virginia Woolf's To the 
Lighthouse. Vaguely I heard the door slam in 
the background and became aware of a voice ham- 
mering in my ear--''Mom, where's my swimming 
suit? I need it right now; Jeff's waiting for 
me."' Struggling up from roomfuls of profound 
thought on style and point of view and poetic 
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Rawson Mills’ Side of the Story 


situation that never happened, Finally it 
cooled down and blew over, There are a few 
that hold a grudge still, I suppose, and they 
had me speak to her about keeping to the manual. 


That's the way it has gone, Sometimes they've 
been small upsets and then huge uproars, For all 
she knows about the Gospel, Agnes just doesn't 
have enough respect for the Priesthood, And 
Agnes is just too meddlesome, I guess being an 
old maid does that, Her class was always in 
some kind of turmoil, and it finally blew up 
last month, She was teaching the Pearl of Great 
Price course this year and was on the 12th Arti- 
cle of Faith, just where she was supposed to be. 
But instead of sticking to the manual, she came 
up with another one of her questions. 


She asked them what they were teaching their 
little brothers when they went out on the inter- 
state if they used their CB radios to make sure 
the Patrol wasn't around when they were speeding. 
The kids got all hot about it. A lot of the 
boys have CBs in their cars and thought she was 
criticizing them, But it didn't stop there. I 
can't blame Bud Dixon. He earns his living with 
that rig of his, and does a pretty good job of 
being here on Sundays and being Elders Quorum 
President, even with his schedule, and long- 
haul trucking isn't easy. So when his Mary 
Ella went home and asked him what he was teach- 
ing them with his CB (they've got a base unit 
at home so that they'll know when he's getting 
in and can start his dinner, and of course 
they can hear him talking to other truckers 
on the road), Bud got good and mad, First he 
called Agnes on the phone and yelled at her, 
"Agnes Day, quit telling us our pecadillos, 
mind your own business, and stop making our 
lives miserable."" Then he hung up on her, It 
was kind of a funny thing to say, but he didn't 
swear at her once, and you've got to respect 
him for that. Then he called the Bishop and 
told him he wasn't going to let Mary Ella go 
back to Seminary as long as Agnes Day was the 
teacher, since all she got from it was criti- 
cism-of her father who holds the Priesthood, 
and it's hard to blame him, It's just not 
right that Agnes doesn't think about how her 
"what if" questions can upset people and give 
them false impressions about the Gospel, 


This time we had to release her, There 
was no way to smooth it over, I must say she 
took it like a lamb--just sort of smiled 
sweetly and sadly and said, "0.K., it's 
finished." I guess she knew she had it coming. 
Maybe we can make her Primary Chorister or 
something, or maybe she'll move to Salt Lake 
and look for a husband, like she should of done 
a long time ago, 
Gordon C, Thomasson 
Suakoko, Liberia 





diction, I finally managed to focus on a pair 
of intense blue eyes and mumble, "I don't 
know, honey." I recorded his answer in my 
journal under Significant Things. to Remember: 
"Yes, you do; you know everything!" 


It was then, more than at any other time, 
that I realized how big he thinks I am. For 
him, I'm the source; I'm his rock; I'm his 
home. Something proud in me stirred that day, 
and I thought how grand it is to be a woman 
with a son. When I look at my son sitting 
beside me in church, sleepily content in the 
warm air, leaning forward to study the wood 
grain on the back of the next pew with his 
face cupped in his hands, I see a small model 
of what he will become. Those muscles which 
have barely lost baby fat, made of my flesh 
and blood, will grow and harden into manhood. 
And someday, somewhere, he may sit beside his 
own son and wonder at the miracle that is an- 
other human being. Especially at those times, 
watching the light playing on his hair, wonder- 
ing at what's going through his mind, I shud- 
der to think how my life would be without him. 
Caring about another human being is never a 
bad thing. Although it's not easy--and has 
never been easy--making the decision to keep 
Jason has expanded my life into something 
greater than it would have been. 


Sharon Morgan 
Provo, Utah 
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Charlotte’s Cadenza 


Facing us, she leans 

Like a black willow, taut 

And unexposed against our gaze. 

Her arm extends the bow 

Against her other arm extended back 
Through matter tuned to intent repose. 


Facing us, her smile 

Flickers at the pizzicati 

Skittering from her fingers 

And the double stops in brusque acceleration-- 
Verging on the arrogant. 

But she is not arrogant: 


Facing us, she looks 

Beyond all temporary flaws 

In this bleak hall or our regard 

Into a world redeemed 

By grace and will, chastened by the hour. 
She teaches us how feelings go. 


Facing us, she leads 

Us back against disorder and defeat. 
Her mind calmly flames 

With knowledge that she does not know, 
The secret order we surprise there, 
The shape of her intelligence. 





CHARLOTTE ENGLAID 
19§0 Facing us, she knows. 
Around her unconscious smile 
Her body moves upon silence, 
And from this matter--this wood and steel-- 
Exposes the sound and the surrounding silence 
Of the indwelling light. 


Eugene England 


») Provo, Utah 
Mary’s Song Susan 
Luke 1:45-S5 In a garden, 
: ’ strands of butter yellow hair floated silver 
My soul is a white-winged bird near the pure, perfect curvings of your face. 
Or 


Soaring through the glory of morning-sky, 


Singing its song to the wind and the sea. In the morning, 


sunlight glistens on the fine hairs of your cheeks, 


My heart dances to the music of joy, and your round, tanned forehead shines like satin, 


Whirls with gladness for God's grace, 


Leaps with love for the Light of the World. summertime, 
each night, like moonlight on dim, 


My womb grows ripe with gratitude silent lakes, 


For by Condescension, I have conceived 


The Heel that bruises the Serpent's head. Sibyl Johnston 


Provo, Utah 


Ann Edwards Cannon 
Provo, Utah 


Jacob’s Ladder Another Prayer 





II Peter 1:5-8 


In green dawn, water spilled from my sister's foot 
on the ground, gleaming coldly on her white toes, 
dripped down her cheeks, and dropped from wet-splintered wood 


back into Jacob's Lake, in small, circled tones. 
Glass beads slide down summer leaves beyond the pier, 
down needles, rainfalls about her as she goes. 


Uncurtained windows face the west like mirrors, 
and in the late sun I will see her again: 2 
washed in light, small sprays of lilies in her hair. 


Sibyl Johnston 
Provo, Utah 





Why are you silent, Mother? How can I 

Become a goddess when the patterns here 

Are those of gods? I struggle, and I try 

To mold my womanself to something near 

Their goodness. I need you, who gave me birth 
In your own image, to reveal your ways: 

A rich example of Thy daughters’ worth; 

Pillar of Womanhood to guide our days; 

Fire of power and grace to guide my night 
When I am lost. My brothers question me, 

And wonder why I seek this added light. 

No one can answer all my pain but Thee. 

Ordain me to my womanhood, and share 

The light that Queens and Priestesses must bear. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Orem, Utah 
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Readers who have been hoping for a cookbook 
from Carmen Jones since she was first introduced 
in Exponent II (March 1976) have not waited in 
vain, Simply Gourmet is here. For those who 
missed the original article, Mrs. Jones is one 
of the most haute of Mormon women in the world 
of haute cuisine. She has had extensive pro- 
fessional training, much of it at some of the 
best-known cooking schools in France, and has 
lectured, taught, and written extensively in 
her field. Thus, when a firm well-known in 
Mormon circles for its wheat grinders was look- 
ing for someone to write a cookbook to accompany 
its kitchen mixing machine, Mrs. Jones was a 
natural choice. 


Simply Gourmet is shaped by that focus. The 
ideal user would be a cook who has mastered the 
basics of meat and potatoes fare and has just 
purchased the machine. However, the book is 
also designed to serve cooks of widely varying 
culinary experience and interests. And, although 
the recipe instructions are given solely for the 
sponsoring mixer, they are adaptable to other 
machines or hand methods. A few of the recipes 
do require specialized equipment such as a juicer, 
a meat grinder, or a pasta machine, but most can 
be prepared with the equipment available in 
modestly furnished kitchens. 


The appearance and format of the book auger 
well for the recipes inside. There are charm- 
ing, hand-drawn illustrations on almost every 
page, and the color photographs of the food are 
very appealing. The large, bold-face type makes 
it possible to read the recipes from several 
feet away, and the spiral binding keeps the book 
open to the right page. 


The book contains 150 recipes in all cate- 
gories of dishes, with a wide variety of cuisines 
being represented. France and Germany predomi- 
nate, but there are also recipes for such exotic 
fare as Bourekakia, a bite-sized Greek appetizer 
pastry; chorizo, a Mexican sausage; and tabbouleh, 
a, Mexxoccan salad with bulgur wheat as its base. 
The breads section contains a generous baker's 
dozen recipes for breads to provide sustenance 
and pleasure in any culinary situation, All of 


Dry It; You'll Like It! 


How to Dry Foods, Deanna DeLong, HP Books, 
Tucson, Arizona, $5,95,. 


For those of you who want to know if there 
is a food drying book that is very nearly "the 
whole book," the answer is ''Yes--read on," 


Deanna DeLong, whose background includes 
a BS in Home Economics, an MS in Education, 
and teaching in India and the United States, 
has compiled her voluminous teaching notes 
and experience into a book that includes tech- 
niques, equipment and recipes, The final prod- 
uct is currently a top seller for its publisher, 
HP Books in Tucson, Arizona, and credit for 
that can be given not only to Deanna DeLong 
but to the high quality thoroughness of the 
publication, The good color photography of 
George de Gennaro Studios, the food styling 
of Mable Hoffman, and especially the editorial 
and publishing expertise of Helen Fisher have 
combined to produce the warm "come in, you're 
more than welcome to browse and enjoy" format 
now traditional with HP Books, And as if to 
ice the cake, although dehydrating iced cake 
may not be within the scope of the book, the 
instructions for drying and enjoying dried 
fruits, vegetables, meats and fish are pre- 
sented in an economical package, The combina- 
tion of quality and outstanding value, price- 
Wise, is another plus for both HP books and 
Deanna DeLong. 


For the beginner, the chapter on dehydrator 
features, the instructions on how to build a 
dehydrator, even the history of drying provide 
a background for wise decisions, For the well- 
initiated, information on moisture content of 
specific foods to assist in gauging the dehydra- 
tion process, specific cautions about such ? 
things as temperature and packaging, and some 
new and conservative techniques encourage con- 
tinued and better preservation of foods. 


This is a limited review of the facts avail- 
able in How to Dry Foods, and although the sub- 
ject is drying, the reading of the book is not. 
Dry it, you’ll like it, 


Ruth V, Tingey 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 
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Haute Cuisine Made Simple 


the recipes I tried adapted well to hand-mixing 
and produced excellent results. The basic whole 
wheat bread was moist, not crumbly, and had an 
excellent flavor and texture. In spite of the 
misfortune of having rolled the dough too thin, 
the English muffins, looking more like fat pan- 
cakes, were devoured appreciatively by my family 
as soon as they came off the griddle. 


Jones includes recipes for a number of elegant 
Continental desserts that are difficult to find 
in English-language cookbooks. There are French 
sorbets, souffles, and mousses; German tortes-- 
walnut, Black Forest cherry, poppy seed, and 
cheesecake; Swedish apple dumplings; and several 
varieties of cream puff pastries, including a 
recipe for Croguembouche, 4 pyramid of miniature 
cream puffs costing approximately $50 at Sprungli's 
Confiserie in Zurich, now duplicatable for $4 and 
three hours' time. Cooks who are not familiar 
with the superior flavor of cakes in which all 
the leavening is obtained from beaten egg whites 
have a pleasant surprise waiting for them in 
several of the recipes. Cakes with ground nuts 
instead of flour as a base will be another taste 
innovation for many American cooks. Such cakes, 
which do not need frosting and are nutritionally 
superior to traditional ones, improve as they 
age. 


Limitations on time and money have not been 
a consideration in the selection of the recipes. 
The criteria has been delicious, if somewhat 
standard, gourmet food that can be prepared by 
cooks without professional skills and training. 
Those who already have cooking experience in 
foreign cuisine--for instance, the Time-Life 
cookbooks--will find a number of the recipes 
duplicate what they already have. Simply Gour- 
met may be the only cookbook a person needs 
who doesn't have much interest in cooking but 
wants a collection of reliable recipes for en- 
tertaining and special occasions. It can be 
ordered from Carmen I. Jones, 516 Faraday Road, 
Hockessin, Del. 19707, ‘Enclose a check for 
$11.95, which will covér handling and mailing. 


Marilyn L. Brown 
- Wheaton, Illinois 


Deanna 





"Hello," 


Her telephone voice was lovely and caring, 
I had dialed from East to West Coast on an Expo- 
nent II assignment. Deanna DeLong, author of 
the best seller How to Dry Foods, had just 
finished Family Home Evening, All the journal- 
istic questions were forthcoming--"'So you've 
written a book? How and why and where and when 
and especially whatever?" The warm response, 
including the whatever, proffered much more 
than newspaper reporting style, 


Deanna's book was written while her husband 
was in dental school, with all the pressures 
involved, including a family and the normal 
economic stress of student marriages, Surpris- 
ingly, though, the book was not written with 
money in mind, but as a coping project to main- 
tain all the values more productive and enrich- 
ing than the dollar sign, 


: Time was a real factor, Balancing time meant 
including a pregnancy in the last year of writ- 
ing, arising at 4 or 5 in the morning to work 
in the peace and quiet of the day, recipe test- 
ing while the children were up, into, and in- 
volyed with each experiment, as well as manag- 
ing an apartment complex, As household pres- 
sures built be Deanna's husband pitched in and 
the 


helped with household upkeep. 

Deanna had done her homework well--research- 
ing drying books, consulting with George K. York, 
an expert on preserving food, picking a good 
publisher and even having a contract before she 
started the two hectic years it took to write 
the book, Editors have their way when it comes 


to deadlines, and after receiving instructions, 
coupled with fondest hopes that Deanna would not 
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Tabbouleh ) 


1/2 c. whole kernel wheat or 1 c. bulgur wheat 
1 1/2 c. water 

1/4 t. salt 

3/4 c. finely chopped green onions 
1 c. chopped parsley 

1/2 c. chopped fresh mint 

lc. diced seeded tomatoes 

3/4 c. chopped cucumber 

Salt 

Freshly ground black peppercorns 
1/4 c. olive oil 

1/2 c. salad oil 

3/4 c. lemon juice 

Tomatoes, quartered 

Parsley 


Crack wheat in grain mill. Pour into a sieve 
and shake out excess flour. Place cracked 
wheat into a saucepan with water and 1/4 t. 
salt. Cover and bring to a boil. Lower to 
a simmer and cook for 20 minutes. Fluff with 
a fork and cool. If using bulgur wheat, cook 
as directed on package. 


Mix the wheat with the onion, parsley, mint, 
tomato, cucumber, salt and pepper. Add the 
oils and lemon juice and mix again. Taste and 
adjust seasonings. Place on a large, chilled 


platter and garnish with additional quartered 
Serves 6. 


tomatoes and parsley. 





DeLong 


have her baby before the book was finished, the 
expectant mother complied with two days to spare, 


As a fine Mormon follow-through, Deanna had 
her small baby right with her at the photography 
sessions at the George de Gennaro Studios that 
climaxed the book's production, As food stylist 
Mable Hoffman worked, Deanna styled her little 
one to "not wiggle" while pictures of her hands 
were snapped for some of the "How to" pictures, 
In this and many promotional situations, Deanna 
became a low key, very effective emissary for 
the Church, "How to'' is right! How to disci- 
pline yourself, how to goal-orient, how to com- 
bine family, self-achievement, Church and service 
to fellow men--Deanna DeLong knows "how to." 


Ruth V. Tingey 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Brigham Young 
Through a Child’s Eyes 


Brigham Young and Me, Clarissa, Barbara Wil- 
liams, Doubleday § Co., Inc., New York, $6.95. 


This is the story of Clarissa, the daughter 
of Brigham Young, and her experiences growing 
up in the Salt Lake Valley. It is a potentially 
good story which contains many funny, witty 
episodes, such as Clarissa's experiences with 
Baldy, the eagle, and the blue ribbon. These 
are, however, hampered by the author's didactic 
and patronizing writing style. For example, her 
annoying use of "would you like to know" makes 
one feel not a participant in the story but the 
author's "dear little reader," a style which 
went out in the last century. Children, espe- 
cially, do not respond to this; they need some- 
one like themselves to relate to. Clarissa 
could be just that sort of child if the author 
would not moralize but let the story stand on 
its own and start to see the story through 
real childlike eyes. The story is built on good 
material, but it is uninteresting and lacking 
perception in its presentation. 

Kathy Tolman 
New York, New York 
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“Letters: 
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Dear Editors: 


Your Spring 1979 issue focusing on depression 
was my introduction to Exponent II. My visiting 
teachers had seldom shown much awareness of my 
particular identity, but one of them came with 
her spring Exponent to share, thinking I would 
be interested. Interested? The Exponent is one 
of the best things that has happened to me since 


I turned 35 last fall and entered my mid-life 
crisis! 


I am attracted by the gentle earnestness of 
your tone and the obvious dedication and enthu- 
siasm of your staff and contributors, Exponent 
Ir has given me a sense of community I seldom 
experience in church meetings or programs or in 
suburbia. The "dividends of diversity" so aptly 
written of by DM, hopefully Diane McKinney, in 
your Fall 1978 are real and sustaining, and Ex- 
ponent II provides a valid and noteworthy crea- 
tive outlet for those Mormon women whose ques- 
tions are not all answered and problems are not 
all solved. 


Claudia Bushman's "Greek and Roman Modes" was 
excellent, interesting, insightful, and refresh- 
ing mainly because she shared her awareness of 
a new idea discovered within the framework of 
the church culture, Bravo! 


Sharon Pedersen 
Wheat Ridge, Colorado 


a 
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Dear Ladies: 


A few thoughts on Exponent II, I haven't 
been receiving the paper for long enough to 
really have developed any definite views, but 
I would like to tell you how I feel in a general 
way. 


The last issue I read I remember thinking 
that I was tired of ‘hearing how difficult it was 
to be a young Mormon woman with young children, 
I personally feel it is difficult being a Mor- 
mon woman of any age with children of any age. 


It is difficult because we are living an 
authoritarian religion with basic standards 
in a permissive society with very few standards, 
Therefore, I feel it is important that we all 
learn how we are coping with our problems. 


I feel that you think that those of us who 
are middle-aged are too stodgy to have any prob- 
lems and can't or won't think, and I can't be- 

lieve that. I wear bi-focals, am 45, have 
adult children, and I guess that makes me mid- 
dle-aged, I still think and still have problems 
and I am interested in how other intelligent 
women in my age bracket are handling this life. 


: By the way, I am also of the opinion that 
‘raising a family is more important than a "ful- 
filling" job, that it is a full-time job and one 
that I can be proud of. Now that some of my 
children are grown and the others are half- 
grown, I have found a part-time job that I like 
and do it, but I still feel my two half-grown 
children are my full-time job. 


I thank you for Exponent II and I will con- 
tinue to take it in its present form rather than 
be without it. I hope I have helped you and will 
help in the future in any way that I can. 


Betty Jo Wade 
Burlingame, California 


—_—_——_ 
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Dear Exponent II: 


Thank you for sending complimentary Exponents 
to the long list of people I returned with my 
readership survey. I was hoping to help expand 
and stretch their thoughts via Exponent II, Un- 
fortunately, the fall issue, with such stress 
on the women's rights movement and mention of 
the ERA, was much too forceful for many of my 
friends and relatives. I should have remembered 
to request back issues for them, dealing with 
adoption, depression, infertility, or aging. 
They would have been much more receptive to 
those topics, Sadly, many of those complimen- 
tary issues landed quickly in the garbage with 
a lingering aroma, to many on my list, of "apos- 
tate underground newsrag,"' 


Kaye Robinson Wessman 
Vernal, Utah 


Dear Editors: 


I worry that Exponent II will ignore the ex- 
communication of Sonia Johnson either because 
the Denver group has already planned the next 
issue or because Exponent II would be fearful 
of discussing--both sides--of such a sensitive 
issue, 

Beth B, Esplin 
Bedford, Massachusetts 
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Dear Exponent II Staffers: 


Again, you make a hard time for me a bit eas- 
ier with your presence, The paper arrived just 
two days after Sonia Johnson's excommunication; 
I needed the comfort badly! Congratulations on 
yet another wonderful issue, I am still reading 
and re-reading everything, enjoying it as though 
it were a delicate cheesecake, 


Are you think about addressing the Sonia 

Johnson situation? I feel that we've gotten 
an overabundance of rumors about it all here-- 
and I for one don't know who or what to believe. 
Some folks here have bought Salt Lake City news- 
papers to try to learn more facts, Needless to 
say, my non-member friends are sure we're nuts-- 
it would be nice to know more facts not only 
for myself, but to be able to answer my friends’ 
concerns, 

Lynnette Jensen 

Seattle, Washington 


Dear Sisters: 


I eagerly await each issue and would be dis- 
appointed to miss a single one. Your efforts 
are appreciated very much, An editorial from 
this past year mentioned C. S. Lewis' A Grief 
Observed ("A Refiner"s Fire," Fall, 1978). It 
greatly helped me’ to’ better cope with my own 
grief. Thank you’ for the suggestion. May I 
also recommend The Bereaved Parents by Harriett 
Sarnoff Schiff? It contains excellent counsel 
for parents who have lost a child, 


Anita Pilling 
Normangee, Texas 


To Exponent II: 


I had heard about your newspaper, but had 
never read a copy until I borrowed the Spring 
1979 issue for a stake Relief Society class I 
am teaching on depression in Mormon women. I 
found the material therein to be excellent; 
many of the thoughts and feelings expressed 
parallel my own regarding my role as an LDS 
woman, I find so few women with whom I can 
discuss these ideas, unfortunately, I'll look 
forward to having my own copy to read and enjoy. 


Dianne Carr 
Springville, Utah 


Dear Exponent II: 


I eagerly look forward to Exponent IT and find 
your articles stimulating, thought-provoking, and 
an excellent forum for voicing opinions. 


My only criticism is rather nebulous. It some- 
times feels to me that your overall mood is lack- 
ing a bit of wonder at the incredible ability of 
the women you cover to wear many hats--and wear 
them successfully, It seems to me that life is 
a matter of multitudinous choices and many of 
these choices have no right or wrong-~just prefer- 
ence, Too often I sense that you may judge 
slightly that some choices are "better" than : 
others (e.g., career vs. home, natural childbirth 
vs. medication). It is super to see women who 
can handle a dozen activities without losing 
rhythm, but how about a little more applause for 
the woman who chooses only two activities, and 
neither of them terribly noteworthy. My neigh- 
borhood is full of incredible women who don't 
write or sculpt or act and yet they have made 
contributions of major import to their friends 
and families. There are talents of the heart 
and head not so tangible but essential. 


Janice Voorhies 
Kearns, Utah 


Dear Exponent IT: 


_ I would like to send a note of m ia- 
tion of the newspaper and the care pieces shad 
obvious ly go into putting it together, It has 
many times been a great joy and inspiration to 
me, Since I ama convert, it really has been 
the only place where many of my concerns and 
feelings have been voiced, 


: I would like Exponent to deal with the sub- 
ject of single women in the Church, since there 
are so many of us. I am surprised there have 
not been more articles about us. I ama little 
tired of hearing of the struggles of married 
women with children, career, church work, etc, 
Single women have, I feel, the same struggle, 
but alone, I think many single women are afraid 
to voice those feelings because they feel that 
it sounds like they are feebing “sorry for them- 
selves"=--something that just mustn't be mentioned! 


Mary E. Ross 
New York City, New York 


——_—{_—=_—=_ 
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Dear Exponent II Staff: 


I know the Church claims to practice equality 
of the sexes, but with the patriarchal order, 
priesthood, etc., it is a help to my morale to , 
have one little piece of mail which I receive 
devoted entirely to topics for and about women. 
I really look forward to the coming of each 
issue of the paper. 


I think that your survey project is very 
worthwhile and I hope that you got a good re- 
sponse from it, 


Some future time, perhaps in your Sisters 
Speak part of the paper, perhaps you will con- 
sider inviting widows to frankly discuss their 
personal experiences during the first few 
months following the deaths of their husbands, 
I became a widow on May 15, 1979, when my hus- 
band of nearly forty years died. J will not 


elaborate, but for mo this hae boon a wwe, 
"educational" experience. I think that you 
might read some rather astonishing reports 
from various LDS women on this subject if they 
were willing to speak frankly about their 
various "educations" in this difficult experi- 
ence through which many women, particularly 
older women, pass. 


Irene G. Gwilliam 
Nampa, Idaho 


Dear Exponent IT: 


I've found it exciting for the past five years 
to have a newspaper for women, about women and by 
women, I empathize, sympathize and otherwise re- 
late to many articles each quarter and often wish 
it were a monthly, though that might be too dis- 
ruptive for my schedule since I drop everything 
and read it as soon as I receive it. 


I'm a little leery of the next year as I've 
heard almost every issue will be done by another 
region of the country. While I've enjoyed the 
regional issues, I wonder if once a year might 
keep the interest up rather than have it fade. | 


I know how much work is involved in your pub-~ 
lication and thank you for your dedication and 
hard work in bringing pleasure to some of the 


rest of us, 
Jeri L. Crawford 


Chicago, Illinois 
—___— 
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Dear Sisters: 


Friends shared with me your recent issue 
which discussed depression among Mormon women, 
I was particularly interested as I was a par- 
ticipant on the KSL Dimension Five piece. Per- 
haps you might ask Louise Degn to do a follow- 
up ("Mormon Women and Depression--One Year 
Later"). I have had some poignant experiences 
as a result of my part on the documentary, and 
some enlightening ones as well--lunch with 
Sister Barbara Smith as a case in point. I'm 
sure many of those interviewed have had similar 
experiences, 


We find Exponent II to be a delight--how | 
refreshing to realize that so many of our sis- 
ters are so articulate--even if we don't all 
can, quilt, sew, tole paint, do macrame, or have 
pre-schools in our basements! 


Janet Barker . 
Sandy, Utah 
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ALM Eastern Meeting 


One of the advantages of the organizational 
structure of the Association for Mormon Letters 
is that it provides opportunities for partici- 
pation to individuals interested in promoting 
Mormon literature who live outside the Rocky 
Mountain area. This spring, the AML is sponsor- 
ing its second annual Eastern Meeting, to be 
held in the Boston area on 10 May 1980. 


The opening session will be devoted to the 
reading of scholarly papers, and will be held 
in the Concord School of Philosophy, Concord, 
Massachusetts, on the grounds of the Orchard 
House, the childhood home of Louisa May Alcott 
and the setting for her novel, Little Women. 

A 9:00 a.m. tour of the home will precede the 
10:00 a.m. meeting. The creative writing ses- 
sion will be held in the Phillips Brooks House 
on the campus of Harvard University from 2:00 
to 4:00 p.m., and a dinner with a guest speaker 
will be hosted at 7:00 p.m. that evening by 


Valerie and Randy Wise, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


Registration for the conference, including 
the dinner and tour of the Orchard House, is 
$5.00. The Concord School of Philosophy ses- 
sion, if attended separately, is $1.50; the 
dinner is $4.00. There is no charge for atten- 
dance at the creative writing session. Registra- 
tion fees should be sent to-Susan Paxman, 

16 Lee Street #4, Cambridge, MA 02139. Those 
coming from out of town who need lodging for the 
conference may so indicate with their registra- 
tion fees, and arrangements will be made to 
house them with Church members in the Boston 
area. All registrations must be received by 
May S. 


Those interested in participating in the 
conference are requested to submit scholarly 
papers and original fiction, poetry, drama, to 
Professor Chad C. Wright, 1800 Jefferson Park 
Avenue #301, Charlottesville, VA 22903. A 
readers' committee will select materials to 
be. presented at the conference. It is suggested 


~that, IN" connection with the sesquicentennial 


celebration Of the founding of the Church, 
participants may be interested in dealing with 
subjects from a historical perspective. 


SH 


Something in Names 


Pet and Dolly were the team 
That Grandpa drove, my childhood through; 
He thought those names described his team, 


But I think they tell something about Grandpa, too, 


Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 


Share Your Favorite Book 


One of the favorite topics of conversation 
when people get together is "What have you 
read lately?" It seems we are always looking 


for new, interesting topics to read for enjoy- 
ment and learning. ; 


A few years ago, when it was still being 
published, The National Observer was an excel- 
lent source of titles and topics to look up at 
the local library or search for in bookstores, 
At the end of each year, readers were invited 
to send in the title of the best book they had 
read during the year and these were published 
in an early January issue. me ’ 


Following this same tradition, Exponent II 
invites sisters everywhere to share their fav- 
orite books of the past year, This will be 
extended somewhat by asking you to send the 
title of the book you have thought best 
reading in three categories--Fiction, Non- 
fiction, and Church-related, Of course, you 
may send in just one title or one in all three 
categories if you wish. oe 

SS 

These will be compiled and published in the 
Fall 1980 issue to give you ideas for good ~ 
reading during the winter months, Please 
mail your selected titles by 1 July 1980 to 
Mrs, Audrey M. Godfrey, 1689 E. 1400 N. 

Logan, Utah 84321, ; 


MHA Plans New York Meeting 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mormon 
History Association will meet 1-4 May 1980 in 
Canandaigua, New York. This year's program 
plans include visits to historic sites in 
Palmyra, Mendon, and others; a Sunday morning 
meeting in the Sacred Grove, for which a 
Crawford Gates choral work has been specially 
commissioned; plenary sessions on "The First 
Vision Tradition," "150 Years of Mormonism," 
and "Landmarks of the Restoration"; MHA-Tanner 
Foundation invited addresses on the American 
religious and cultural situations into which 
Mormonism came in 1830, given by Timothy L. 
Smith and Gordon Wood; an outstanding array 
of concurrent sessions; and an annual banquet, 
business meeting, presentation of MHA awards, 
and a presidential address entitled ''The Crea- 
tion of the Mormon World," 


Please write to Larry Porter, MHA Secretary- 
Treasurer, P.O. Box 7010, University Station, 
Provo, Utah 84602 for more information, or 
telephone (801) 374-3691. 


A Call for Papers 


The Utah Women's History Association is issu- 
ing a call for papers to be read at the Associa- 
tion's May meeting. Papers submitted should 


address some aspect of the topic "Women in Utah." 


The papers will be reviewed by a distinguished 
jury that will choose the best three to be read 
at the 15 May meeting of the Association to be 
held at Merrill Library, Utah State University, 
Logan. 


The deadline for submitting papers is 20 
March 1980. For more information regarding 
length and otherles, please write to C 
Patricia Scott, Salt Lake City Public Library. 
209 E. Fifth S., Salt Lake City, Utah 84111, or 
call (801) 363-5733, extension 53. 





A Mosaic of Mormon Culture 


The Departments of Anthropology and Archae- 
ology, Art History, English, Geography, and 
History, and the Charles Redd Center for Western 
Studies at Brigham Young University announce a 
Symposium, "A Mosaic of Mormon Culture" to com- 
memorate the sesquicentennial of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The Sympo- 
sium is to be held 2 and 3 October 1980 on 
Brigham Young University Campus under the aus- 
pices of Special Courses and Conferences. 


Interested persons are invited to propose 
papers, presentations, or complete sessions. 
Proposals will be reviewed by a panel, and 
should be received by 15 March 1980, They may 
be sent to any of the members of the steering 
committee, who are: Thomas G. Alexander, 
Charles Redd Center; James B. Allen, History; 
C,. Mark Hamilton, Art and Architectural History; 
Richard H. Jackson, Geography; Neal E. Lambert, 
English; and John L. Sorenson, Anthropology and 
Archaeology. All are at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah 84602. Please write or call 
for more information. 
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